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“THE DISSOLUTION ”: 
DONNE’S TWOFOLD ELEGY 











BY JAY ARNOLD LEVINE 


At least three of John Donne’s contemporaries—Marlowe, 
Nashe, and Campion—dared to broach the subject of sexual 
impotence, a theme palpably repugnant to the dominant tones 
of Elizabethan amatory verse. All three treatments of the for- 
bidden subject, moreover, were indebted to Ovid’s Amores iii. 7, 
although in degrees corresponding to Dryden’s distinction among 
metaphrase, paraphrase, and imitation. It is well known that 
in spite of the popularity of his other works in England, Ovid’s 
Amores was publicly disparaged or ignored throughout the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, however much that collection of elegies 
may have been enjoyed privately. Either by its manner of 
composition or by its contemporary reception, each of the versions 
of Marlowe, Nashe, and Campion bears witness to the persistence 
of that hostile attitude into the early seventeenth century. 

Marlowe’s obligation to Ovid is, of course, the most direct, for 
he simply translated all the elegies, however haltingly. The con- 
demnation of this first rendering in English of the Amores to a 
public burning in 1599 reveals the official opinion of the work in 
general, and Amores iii.'7, the most graphically lascivious of the 


*See Clyde Cooper, Some Elizabethan Opinions of the Poetry and Character of Ovid 
(Chicago, 1914), passim, for citations of adverse judgments. 
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collection, must certainly assume much of the responsibility for 
Canterbury’s censure.? Nashe, who was apparently familiar with 
Marlowe’s translation before its publication, and who may have 
been encouraged by its defiance of Elizabethan poetic mores, com- 
posed a frankly pornographic narrative, The Choise of Valentines, 
which was avowedly derived from Ovid (“the fountain whence 
my streames doe flowe ”) , and implicitly from Amores iii. 7.2 The 
poem circulated only in manuscript, enjoyed a great notoriety, 
and was not published until 1899. 

A far more muted imitation of the Ovidian situation is included 
in Campion’s Fourth Book of Airs: 


A Love I had, so fayre, so sweet, 
As ever wanton eye did see: 

Once by appointment wee did meet: 
Shee would, but ah, it would not be: 
She gave her heart, her hand shee gave; 

All did I give, shee nought could have. 


What Hagge did then my powers forespeake, 
That never yet such taint did feele! 
Now shee rejects me as one weake, 
Yet am I all compos’d of steele. 
Ah, this is it my heart doth grieve: 
Now though shee sees, shee’lle not believe.‘ 


So delicate and allusive is Campion’s lyric, that the presence of 
the impotence motif would not of itself suggest its relation to 
Ovid’s elegy. The relationship is established by the similarity 


?See Frederick S. Boas, Christopher Marlowe (Oxford, 1940), pp. 29-31, for an 
account of the publication and condemnation of the translation, which was published 
shortly before 1599. Boas assumes that the book censured was the selected edition, 
which contained Amores iii.7 and “a number of the more erotic among the Elegies” 
(p. 30). Marlowe’s version of the elegy is numbered iii. 6, because iii. 4 was omitted 
from his otherwise complete translation. 

* Boas, p. 30, cites the two “ salacious lines ” which Nashe borrowed from Marlowe's 
rendering of Amores ii.3. R. B. McKerrow, ed. The Works of Thomas Nashe, revised 
by F. P. Wilson (Oxford, 1958), discusses the poem’s indebtedness to Amores iii.7 
(IV, 482) and some contemporary attacks upon its obscenity (V, 141-142). No date 
can be assigned to the work. 

“From Air XXI in Campion’s Works, ed. Vivian (Oxford, 1909), pp. 185-186. The 
collection containing this lyric was first published in 1617. In Air XXIV of the same 
book, the meaning of “ powre” seems to reinforce further the reading of “ powers” 
in Air XXI: “Faine would I wed a faire young man that day and night could please 
me, / When my mind or body grieved that had the powre to ease mee.” Campion’s 
amatory elegies in Latin, assertedly the first by an English poet (1595), are erotically 
Ovidian (see Leicester Bradner, Musae Anglicanae [New York, 1940], p. 52). 
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between Campion’s “ Hagge” (witch) and Ovid’s “Saga” and 
by the elliptical rendering in Campion’s “her hand shee gave” 
of Ovid’s 
Hanc etiam non est mea dedignata puella 

molliter admota sollictare manu.® 


It may be noted that during the same period in which these three 
English adaptations of Amores iii. 7 appeared, Mathurin Regnier’s 
“ Impuissance,” the first French imitation of the elegy, also was 
published.° 

Even after Marlowe’s breakthrough, it would seem that such 
a topic as sexual impotence, which was so at odds with the 
virility and romantic idealism of the age, could be treated only 
in the most circumspect manner, either by stripping it of objec- 
tionable detail and decently veiling the subject, or by handling 
it as outright pornography. I propose to demonstrate now that 
Donne disguised the theme so intricately—perhaps as much from 
expediency as artistic design—that only after the most careful 
reading can “ The Dissolution ” be added to this index of forbidden 
poems. 

Unlike many of the Songs and Sonets, such as “ The Extasie ” 
and “The Canonization,” “ The Dissolution” has aroused no 
more than offhanded agreement among Donne’s critics, for they 
have all merely paraphrased the poem’s most apparent assertion. 


5 Amores iii. 7.'73-74 (Loeb text). 

®It must certainly be more than coincidental that in both France and England 
the theme enjoyed considerable—and more overt—popularity later in the century. 
An edition of L’Occasion perdue recouverte (Paris, 1862), which was erroneously 
attributed to Pierre Corneille, reprints seven other poems dealing with the Ovidian 
situation, all published between 1654 and 1669. 

After its sub rosa career in England at the beginning of the century, the subject 
emerges more perceptibly in the Cavalier verse of the 1630’s and 1640’s, where, however, 
the impotence of senility, rather than psychic impotence, is generally depicted. In 
respect to classical sources, these versions clearly owe more to the Greek Anthology 
(especially, in the Loeb text, I, 153 and IV, 88) than to Ovid. See Carew, ed. Dunlap 
(Oxford, 1949), pp. 103-104; Herrick, ed. Martin (Oxford, 1956), pp. 10, 17, 182 ff., 
194, 277, 318, and 329; Suckling, ed. Thompson (London, 1910), pp. 18, 28, 55, and 
62 (for variations on the theme). 

The pure Ovidian situation reappears as a full-blown and widespread obsession after 
the Restoration, when the libertine Ovid became one of the most translated and 
imitated of the Latin poets. See Sedley, ed. de Sola Pinto (London, 1928), I, 35-36; 
Wycherley, ed. Summers (London, 1924), ITI, 36-37, 201-202, 259-260; Etherege, ed. 
Verity (London, 1888), pp. 382-383, 397-399, and 400; Rochester, ed. Hayward 
(London, 1926), pp. 14, 41, 67-71, 71-78, 116, 120, and 184; Behn, ed. Summers 
(London, 1915), V. 
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J. B. Leishman’s précis may be conveniently cited as the typical 
reading of the poem: “She’s dead, declares Donne, in that 
rather wire-drawn poem The Dissolution; she’s dead, resolved 
into her primary elements, and, since we were part of one another, 
my elements are decomposing too. Her death has revived in me 
those elements which love requited had almost abolished: my 
fire of passion, my sighs of air, my tears of water, my earthen 
despair. I shall therefore die more violently than she died, and 
my soul will outstrip hers as a second bullet, with more power 
behind it, may overtake a first.”* Although no critic has cited 
it, Donne’s letter to Lady Kingsmel “upon the death of her 
Husband ” may be read as the poet’s own prose statement of what 
is generally considered the theme of the poem: “ Those things 
which God dissolves at once, as he shall so the Sun, and Moon, 
and those bodies at the last conflagration, he never intends to 
reunite again; but in those things which he takes in pieces, as he 
doth man, and wife, in these divorces by death, and in single 
persons, by the divorce of body and soul, God hath another 
purpose to make them up again.” ® 

But we have learned to be wary of reading Donne’s poems too 
quickly and, therefore, too carelessly. “'The Dissolution ” is cer- 
tainly “ rather wire-drawn,” and thus to propose that “ to arrive 
at the meaning we need only know of the theory that death is 
the breaking up of a compound into its elements” (Bennett, p. 
38) , is an oversimplification of the tortuous central conceit of the 
poem and an evasion of all the significances of Donne’s hyper- 
bolic assertion of physical unity. If we pass beyond the simplest 
implications of the elemental theory, and consider certain less 
obvious patterns of thought and imagery in “ The Dissolution,” 
the accepted elegiac (in the funereal sense) character of the poem 
may be greatly qualified and enriched. 


The assumption sustaining the involuted conceit of “ The Dis- 


* The Monarch of Wit, 3rd ed. (London, 1957), p. 170. For similar brief statements 
of this common view of the poem, see Charles Coffin, John Donne and the New 
Philosophy (New York, 1937), pp. 161-164; Milton Rugoff, Donne’s Imagery (New 
York, 1939), p. 41; Evelyn Hardy, Donne: A Spirit in Conflict (London, 1942), 
p. 249; Joan Bennett, Four Metaphysical Poets, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1953), p. 38; 
K. W. Grandsen, John Donne (London, 1954), p. 77; Theodore Redpath, The Songs 
and Sonets of John Donne (London, 1956), p. xxvii. 

* Letters to Severall Persons of Honour, ed. Charles Merrill (New York, 1910), 
pp. 6-7. 
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solution ” is the corporeal unity of a man and a woman in love 
or, perhaps, marriage. The Biblical source of this notion occurs 
in the account of the creation of Eve: “ There shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they 
shall be one flesh ” (Gen. ii. 24). In Mark and in Matthew, Christ 
interprets that text as a commandment against divoree—* What 
therefore God hath joined together, let not man put asunder ” 
(Mark x. 9)—an explanation which is followed in the orthodox 
Christian affirmations of the indissolubility of marriage. The 
traditional exegesis, however, sheds but little light on the kind 
of union described by Donne.’ For an understanding of the 
beliefs and images which unfold the meaning of “ The Dissolu- 
tion,” we must turn from orthodoxy to such occult sources as the 
Hermetica and the cabalistic writings. In offering the analogues 
and glosses which are to follow, I plead the usual disclaimer of 
presenting direct influences; I hope, rather, to suggest that through 
the catalytic action of alchemical symbolism, the broader patterns 
of occult doctrine have an important bearing upon “ The Dis- 
solution.” 

A mythic explanation of the unity formed by members of the 
two sexes is offered rather flippantly by “ Aristophanes ” in Plato’s 
Symposium, when he claims that the original sexes were each 
split in half by Zeus, and thus men have since sought their 
complementary halves in order to regain their whole being. An 
identical account, however, is posited with the utmost gravity in 
the Hermetic cosmogony: “. . . all living creatures, having till 
then been bisexual, were parted asunder, and man with the rest; 
and so there came to be males on the one part, and likewise females 
on the other part.” *® The Zohar finds a similar meaning in the 
very text which forms the basis of the Christian doctrine of 
divorce: “ Observe that at the creation of Adam the Holy One 
... made him male and female together, female behind and male 
before. Then he sawed them asunder.” ** These Hermetic and 


°In addition to all its other connotations, the title of Donne’s poem may refer to 
the threat of impotence to marriage, a condition which received considerable attention 
in Donne’s time, according to Antoine Hotman, Traicté de la Dissolution du Marriage 


par V'impuissance & froideur de l'homme ou de la femme (Paris, 1595): “. . . les 
procés qui sont advenus en nostre temps, plus que de coustume, d’entre l"homme et 
la femme pur l’impuissance de I’un ou de l’autre. . . .” (p. 2"). 


10 Hermetica, ed. Walter Scott (Oxford, 1924-26), I, 125. 
4 Zohar, trans. H. Sperling and M. Simon (London, 1956), IV, 288. 
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cabalistic postulates constitute the core of occult doctrine, which 
insists upon a divine purpose directing the union of male and 
female elements throughout the universe, below as above.’* 

The theory of correspondences—and especially this emphasis 
upon the necessity of reuniting male and female complements on 
all the analogical planes (divine, human, and metallurgical) in 
order to achieve harmony and purity—explains the language of 
the technological offshoot of occultism, alchemy, with its imagery 
of copulation, generation, and purification.’* There are Classical 
and Christian beliefs inherent in alchemical descriptions of the 
natural processes and of resurrection, but the sexual symbolism 
of that science is most clearly dependent upon the theosophical 
tradition.* A typical Paracelsian account of a standard stage in 
the alchemical process—called “ The Conjunction of the Man with 
the Woman ”—displays the characteristic extension of the sexual 
metaphor, here particularly relevant to “ The Dissolution ”: 


Take the Philosopher’s Mercury. . . . Dissolve this with the wife, 
that is to say, with quick mercury, so that the woman may dissolve 
the man, and the man may fix the woman. Then, just as the husband 
loves his wife and she her husband, the Philosopher’s Mercury pursues 
the quick mercury with the most supreme love, and their nature is 
moved with the greatest affection towards us. So then each Mercury 
is blended with the other, as the woman with the man, and he with 
her, so far as the body is concerned, to such an extent that they have 
no differences, save as regards their powers and properties. . . .1° 


The alchemical term “ dissolution,” as I shall illustrate below in 


12See Hermetica, I, 333-335; Zohar, I, 300. 

*8 For general surveys of both the sexual symbolism of alchemy, and its particular 
relevance to Donne’s poems, see Frank S. Taylor, The Alchemists (New York, 1949), 
which discusses and illustrates this imagery more helpfully than most handbooks; 
Edgar Hill Duncan, “Donne’s Alchemical Figures,” ELH, IX (1942), 257-285; 
Joseph Mazzeo, “ Notes on John Donne’s Alchemical Imagery,” Isis, XLVIII (1957), 
108-123. 

14 See, e. g., The Hermetic and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus, ed. Arthur Waite 
(London, 1894), II, 90-91. For comments on the second-hand cabalism of Paracelsus, 
see Joseph Blau, The Christian Interpretation of the Cabala in the Renaissance (New 
York, 1944), pp. 85-86. 

16 Paracelsus, I, 86. Cf., e.g., “Sir Edward Kelle’s Worke,” in Theatrum Chemicum 
Britannicum, ed. Elias Ashmole (London, 1652), p. 325: 

Now what is meant by Man and Wife is this, 
Agent and Patient, yet not two but one, 
Even as was Eva, Adams Wife I wisse: 
Flesh of his Flesh and Bone of his Bone, 
Such is the Unionhood of our precious Stone. 
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more detail, derives from old theories of sexual generation. Char- 
acteristically, then, in the single word of his poem’s title, Donne 
has compressed four meanings, all of them operative in the poem: 
the disintegration of the body at death, a stage in the alchemical 
process, the annulment of a marriage, and, most important, 
orgasm.*° 

“The Dissolution” opens with that sense of urgent direct 
address so typical of Donne’s lyrics: 


Shee’is dead; And all which die 
To their first Elements resolve; 
And wee were mutuall Elements to us 
And made of one another.” 


In the characteristic manner of the other Songs and Sonets, the 
speaker is pausing, as it were, to comment upon an action in 
medias res. Ever since the rediscovery of the old sexual meaning 
of the verb “to die,” critics have found that construction in- 
dispensable in explicating seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
poetry. Certainly, the application should be made with caution, 
and I would not suggest that the beginning of “ The Dissolution ” 
indicates that in the course of coition the woman has achieved 
sexual climax and the man is suffering from ejaculatio retardata, 
were it not for the clear emergence of this situation later in the 


1®T need only cite Nashe’s use of the word in The Choise of Valentines (McKerrow 
edition, III, 411-412) to demonstrate its purely sexual meaning. The following passage 
is also notable for the manner in which it seems to foreshadow Donne’s far more 
serious and elaborate fusion of the two “ deaths ”: 
Togeather lett our equall motions stirr 
Togeather let us live and die my deere. .. . 
I faint, I yeald; Oh death rock me a-sleepe; 
Sleepe—sleepe desire, entombed in the deepe. 
Not so my deare; my dearest Saint replide; 
For, from us yett thy spirit maye not glide 
Untill the sinnowie channels of our blood 
Withould their source from this imprisoned flood; 
And then will we (that then will com to soone) 
Dissolved lie as-though our dayes were donne. 
For further evidence of this meaning, see Rochester, pp. 20 and 71; Sedley, II, 152; 
Marlowe, Poems, ed. Martin (London, 1931), pp. 80 and 123; Shakespeare’s Venus 
and Adonis, 565-566; Dryden’s translation of Lucretius, IV, 81 ff.; Dryden’s Miscellany, 
IV (1694), 164 and V (1704), 133. The synonym “melt” appears to have been 
used similarly (see, e.g., Timon of Athens, IV. iii. 256-257; Carew, p. 104; Herrick, 
pp. 17 and 28). 
17 The text used is Grierson’s (Oxford, 1912). 
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poem.* The first part of the poem yields its full meaning, perhaps, 
only in retrospect, after the less submerged sexual connotations 
in the diction and images of the final section send the reader 
back to the opening with a new awareness. The immediate 
dramatic event may be Ovidian, but the complexity of its pre- 
sentation is peculiarly Donne’s. 


Equally typical of Donne is the tight reasoning—or its sem- 
blance—which he develops after the initial outburst. His argu- 
ment proceeds almost syllogistically. The major premise, “ And 
all which die/ To their first Elements resolve,” is not only the 
principle of physical decay, but also an assertion of an old belief 
concerning the manner of sexual generation, probably deriving 
from the Hippocratic theory that semen (in both male and female) 
is a solution produced from all parts of the body and contains 
the primary elements in separation, until they recombine to form 
an embryo, the predominance of male fire producing a boy, of 
female moisture a girl.® Although this view was disputed by 
Aristotle, it survived in modified form among several Renaissance 
medical authorities, including Paré: “Or la plus grande partie 
d’icelle vient du cerveau: mais le total procede de tout le corps 
universel, et de chacune partie, tant solide que molle.” *° This 
requisite dissolution and separation was thus applied to alchemical 
generation: “But if you wish to establish [the Philosopher's 
Stone] in its harmony you must bring it back to its first matter, 
so that the male may be able to operate on the female . . . and 


** For Renaissance and seventeenth-century theories concerning female orgasm, see 
Thomas Raynald, The Birth of Man-Kinde [1545] (London, 1626), p. 41; Howard 
Adelmann, ed. The Embryological Treatises of Hieronymus Fabricius (Ithaca, 1942); 
William Harvey, On Generation, in Works, trans. R. Willis (London, 1847), p. 298. 

*® The terms “ dissolution,” “resolution,” and “solution,” were used interchangeably 
by the alchemists (see, e. g., Paracelsus, I, 152). 

Hippocrates, in describing the resolution to primary elements at death and at 
generation, observes that “ All things are born in a like way, and all things die in a 
like way” (Loeb text, IV, 11). For his theories of pangenesis and sex-determination, 
see I, 111 and IV, 265-267. 

*° Ambroise Paré, Oeuvres Complétes (Paris, 1840-41), II, 634 (for Paré’s remarks 
on the psychological conditions which may cause impotence, see III, 668-669). For 
Aristotle’s argument against the Hippocratic theory, see De Generatione Animalibus, 
trans. Arthur Platt (Oxford, 1910), 721b-725a. Although Aristotle’s theory dominated 
renaissance physiology, the Hippocratic view seems to have survived in the alchemical 
imagery. For summaries and citations of the more common belief that semen derives 
from the blood, see D. C. Allen, “ John Donne’s Knowledge of Renaissance Medicine,” 
JEGP, XLII (1948), $34-35; Lawrence Babb, “The Physiological Conception of 
Love in the Elizabethan and Early Stuart Drama,” PMLA, LVI (1941), 1020-23. 
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so both seeds, the male and the female, may be enclosed in 
complete concordance.” ** 

The minor premise, “ And wee were mutuall Elements to us,/ 
And made of one another,” directs us to the notion of the perfect 
union of two complete halves. A definitely sexual implication 
is revealed in the line following, “ My body then doth hers 
involve,” for the verb is to be understood in its root meaning 
of the physical act of enfolding. However, as will become more 
evident, this involvement represents only the initial stage of the 
desired fusion, for the required blending of the two dissolved 
bodies has not yet occurred. The conclusion of the syllogism 
points to the impending death of the man: 


And those things whereof I consist, hereby 
In me abundant grow, and burdenous, 
And nourish not, but smother. 


Analogous to this phenomenon which has caused the man to be 
burdened with the woman’s elements, is the danger of “ flooding ” 
in an alchemical experiment when the female moisture dominates 
the male fire: 


For whereas a Woman is in presence, 
There is much moisture and accidence, 
Wetness and humors in her be, 

The which would drown’d our Quality; 
Perceive well .. . by Noahs Flood, 

To much moisture was never good.” 


There is, however, a dual signification in Donne’s account of the 
disproportion created in an inharmonious sexual act, for not only 
has the woman’s dissolution flooded their sexual experiment, but 


*1 Paracelsus, II, 101. In his Compound of Alchymie, George Ripley explains that 
the alchemical process of dissolution is what “makyth intenuate thyngs that were 
thyk,” and then proceeds to describe this action by means of an image which for 
centuries had been used to illustrate the action of the male sperm upon the female: 
“How all shall become powder soft as sylke,/So doth our Runnett by Kynde curd 
our Mylke” (Theatrum, pp. 185 and 137). For the history of this image (probably 
introduced by Aristotle, De Generatione, 739b), see Joseph Needham, A History of 
Embryology (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 45 and 58. For other specific analogies between 
the resolution to primary matter in human and alchemical generation, see The Hermetic 
Museum, ed. Arthur Waite (London, 1893), I, 38, 136, 142; Theatrum, pp. 315, 405-6. 

** Mazzeo, p. 117, denies Duncan’s interpretation of “flood” as an alchemical 
figure, but my citation (Theatrum, p. $85) and the two offered by Duncan (p. 283, 
n. 71) clearly refer to the dangerous supremacy of moisture in the alchemical mixture 
of the elements (for the danger of “ watry seed” in human procreation, see Lucretius, 
trans. Dryden, IV, 245 ff.). 
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by his own heightened excitement and frustration, the man has 
served to “smother” himself by adding to his unreleased store 
of sperm. 

The passion, sighs, tears, and despair next presented as corre- 
spondent with the four elements, can thus be seen on one level 
as the inevitable result of frustration: 

My fire of Passion, sighes of ayre, 
Water of teares, and earthly sad despaire, 
Which my materialls bee, 
But neere worne out by loves securitie, 
Shee, to my losse, doth by her death repaire. 


These emotions had almost been “ worne out,” or becalmed, in 
“loves securitie,” that is, in the consummation of the union, but 
they have been prolonged by the man’s failure at the critical 
moment.”* The ideal tranquillity following sexual climax has not 
been achieved: “For if you note that supreme moment when, 
through interaction without pause, we come at last to this, that 
either sex infuses itself into the other, the one giving forth its 
issue, and the other eagerly taking hold on it and laying it up 
within, you will find that at that moment, through the inter- 
mingling of the two natures, the female acquires masculine vigour, 
and the male is relaxed in feminine langour ” (Hermetica, I, 335) . 
Such langour has not been attained in “ The Dissolution,” for 
the male issue has not been given forth; instead, both the passions 
and the constituent elements of his seed are mounting within him. 
The same passions would also, of course, be aroused by the final 
and irreparable death with which the poem has usually been 
thought to be exclusively concerned. 

Donne then proceeds to assert that the agony—both physical 
and emotional—which he now feels might long continue were it 
not that his increased seed has become the fuel for his heightened 
passion. The excess of both desire and the elements within him 
will cause the one to consume the other in a sudden conflagration: 
“All concoction works by means of heat. Therefore the male of 
animals need be hotter than the female.” ** This growing pre- 


*8“Neere” has been read as “nearly” (with the support of the NED) by all 
commentators except Joan Bennett, “ The Love Poetry of John Donne,” in Seventeenth 
Century Studies Presented to Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, 1938), pp. 102-103, who 
prefers the reading “never,” which does not explain Donne’s adversative “ but.” 

“Securitie,” in this passage, corresponds to the alchemical “ fixing.” 

** De Generatione, 765b. See also Thomas Vicary, The Anatomie of the Bodie of 
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occupation with the element of fire explains, in part, the seemingly 
disparate image of the aggressive and extravagant kings: 


Now as those Active Kings 
Whose foraine conquest treasure brings, 
Receive more, and spend more, and soonest breake: 
This (which I am amaz’d that I can speake) 
This death, hath with my store 
My use encreas’d. 


Even without the adjective “ active” (fire being the most active 
element), we should recognize here the analogical comparison 
of the body politic and the human body, in which the heart, source 
of vital heat and the passions, is king.» According to the old 
physiology, the heart even specifically functioned as an efficient 
cause of generation: 


... of him springeth all the other Arteirs that spread to every mem- 
ber of the body. For the spirite that is reteyned in them, is the 
instrument or treasure of al the vertue of the soule. And thus it 
passeth to until it come to the Braine; & there he is turned into a 
further digestion, and there he taketh another spirite, and so is made 
animal, and at the Liver nutrimental, and at the Testikles generative 
(Vicary, p. 59). 


The analogical connection between the fiery king who receives 
more wealth only in order to spend it faster, and the man whose 
fiery heart is causing him to accumulate more seed in order to 
release more, is fully underscored by the last word of the simile. 
“ Breake ” means not only to become bankrupt, as in the case 
of the Active Kings, but it also once had the same technical 
meaning as “ dissolve”: “The herb boiled or drunk now with 
the Wine breaketh the stone” (NED). 

I have attempted to discuss the relevance of this image of the 
Active Kings to the sexual situation solely by appealing to the 
connotative richness of the analogical vocabulary. However, the 
reference to the spendthrift kings actually offers the only sure 


Man, EETS (London, 1888), pp. 78-79; Lanfrancus, Science of Cirurgie, EETS 
(London, 1894), pp. 173-174. For the typical alchemical application, cf. Paracelsus, 
I, 74: “Fire is a matter which cooks and disintegrates, reducing into the ultimate 
matter, and, in this sense, fire and death are alike.” 

25 Of this region the principal part is the Heart, which is the seat and fountain 
of life, of heat, of spirits, of pulse, and respiration; the Sun of our body, the King 
and sole commander of it: the seat and organ of all passions and affections” (Robert 
Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. A. R. Shilleto [London, 1893], I, 175). Cf. 
Donne’s Meditation XI in Devotions upon Emergent Occasions. 
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internal evidence of Donne’s familiarity with Ovid’s Amores iii. 7, 
In explicitly describing the man’s failure to spend his store, Ovid 
employs precisely those images of kingliness and pecuniary 
acquisitiveness: 


Quo mihi fortunae tantum? quo regna sine usu? 
quid, nisi possedi dives avarus opes? (Il. 49-50) 


Donne, of course, has reworked the image in order to assert that 
the man’s riches will be spent. 

I realize that up until this point my reading of the poem’s 
sexual meaning may itself have seemed rather wire-drawn. After 
the allusiveness of the preceding sections, however, the last six 
lines of “ The Dissolution ” are almost blatant in their statement 
of the impotence theme. Donne’s poetic strategy, undoubtedly, 
is to lull the reader into an acceptance of the ordinary—if rather 
contrived—obsequy, and then to bring him up with a start by 
clearly establishing at the poem’s conclusion that two kinds of 
death have been mourned in the elegy, and that there is a psycho- 
logical correspondence in the responses to each, as, indeed, the 
reader himself has proved by not distinguishing between the two. 

The parenthetical remark which introduces the final section, 
“This (which I am amaz’d that I can speake) ,” may simply 
indicate the speaker’s surprise at the paradox he has been de- 
veloping—his gain by the death of the woman. But if the dra- 
matic context is such as I have maintained, and the man is about 
to achieve his delayed sexual climax, then the amazement may 
be occasioned by the mere fact that he is able to speak at all, 
rather than by the content of the speech. If a gloss is necessary 
for the phenomenon involved here, we may refer to Aristole’s 
observation that “men and all such creatures hold their breath 
before emitting semen ” (De Generatione, '718a). The next two 
lines are the richest in terms of sexual implications: “ This death, 
hath with my store / My use encreas’d.” “ Use ” is certainly the 
most obvious word, for its reference to “employment or main- 
tenance for sexual purposes” (NED) was extremely common in 
Donne’s time. “Store” is now usually employed to describe 
animals kept for breeding purposes, but in the seventeenth cen- 
tury it often served to imply human seed.”* A recorded usage of 


*°See Shakespeare’s Rape of Lucrece, 692-693; Campion, p. 138; Carew, p. 50; 
Sedley, I, 9; Wycherley, III, 36; Suckling, p. 18. 
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“increase,” in addition to its common meaning “to multiply ” 
is “to make fruitful” (NED). The woman’s climax (death), 
therefore, has resulted in the man’s greater accumulation of sperm 
(store), which is to make his participation in the sexual act 
(use) more fruitful (encreas’d) . 

“And so my soule more earnestly releas’d” alludes to the 
Aristotelian notion that the male seed contains the potential soul 
of the embryo.” This belief is lightly employed in the erotic 
verses of Nashe, Herrick, Rochester, and Dryden: ** the suspicion 
that in “ The Dissolution ” Donne too is equating the release of 
the soul with the emission of the sperm is definitely confirmed in 
the concluding simile of the poem. Perhaps this bullet image may 
be read simply as an example of a labored metaphysical wit: 

And so my soule more earnestly releas’d, 


Will outstrip hers; As bullets flowen before 
A latter bullet may o’rtake, the pouder being more. 


The comparison is not only a successful means of conveying the 
swiftness of the soul’s flight, but even the disparity in velocities 
is comprehensible in terms of seventeenth-century ballistics.” 
However, the sexual intent of the image is even more to the point, 
as we may judge from the appearance of the same metaphor in 
2 Henry IV: 


Fal. Welcome, Ancient Pistol, Here Pistol, I charge you with a cup 
of sack; do you discharge upon mine hostess. 
Pist. I will discharge upon her, Sir John, with two bullets. 
(IV. iv. 120-124) 


The man, then, will outstrip the woman not in respect to space 
or time, but by a greater sexual release which, by surpassing 
hers, is to compensate for its tardiness. The inharmonious act 
of intercourse, seen also as an alchemical reaction gone awry,” 


"7 De Generatione, 738b. Donne elsewhere follows the canon law, denies the Aris- 
totelian theory and decides that the soul did not enter the embryo until the fortieth 
day (Paradoxes and Problemes, ed. G. Keynes [London, 1923], p. 37). The Aristotelian 
view did survive, however, in Tertullian, and was modified by Aquinas, who granted 
that a vegetative soul was present from conception (see Needham, pp. 57-58). 

** Nashe, III, 412; Herrick, p. 235; Rochester, pp. 71, 75, 120; Dryden, ed. Noyes, 


p. 68. 
*° Alfred Hall, Ballistics in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 59 ff. 
8” Excessive heat, as well as flooding, can ruin an experiment: “For Temperate 


Heat only is the Spissative of Humidity, and Perfective of Miztion, not Heat ex- 
ceeding” (Geber, Of the Sum of Perfection, in Works, trans. R. Russell [London, 
1928], p. 35). 
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intimates the impossibility of true unity during the lovers’ mortal 
relationship—both must be dissolved simultaneously before a love 
can be truly secure. But just as the ultimate sexual and alchemical 
conjunctions may not be successfully consummated, because of 
the man’s ejaculatio retardata, so may Donne even be questioning 
the ultimate spiritual union of lovers after death, for the man’s 
soul outstrips the woman’s and does not merely overtake, or join, 
it. In spite of this irresolution, at least the hope of a union beyond 
the imperfect corporeal one is implied. Donne, perhaps, is ex- 
pressing a desire similar to that of the Christian alchemist who 
advises his colleagues not to attempt to render their bodies incor- 
ruptible, but “ rather desire to be DISSOLVED, and to enjoy the full 
FRUITION, then live where they must be content with the bare 
SPECULATION.” ** 

Theosophical doctrine and its derivative, alchemy, drew their 
metaphors from the natural processes of corruption, generation, 
and purification. Behind this language were concepts of spiritual 
perfection which were to be conveyed most vividly in terms of 
physical union and birth. It was not a neutralized scientific or 
dialectic terminology, but a language of analogy, rich in conno- 
tations. Donne’s artistic device in “ The Dissolution ” is to turn 
the symbols back to their original referents and restore the purely 
sexual denotations. The poem’s title and the preliminary discus- 
sion of the elemental theory prepare the reader for the symbolic 
use of the alchemical process, but instead of satisfying those 
expectations, Donne gradually allows the primary physical refer- 
ences to dominate. What appears to be metaphorical must be 
understood, first of all, in the most literal sense: the seemingly 
spiritual union is the copulation of the lovers; the dissolution is 
the orgasm; the fire of passion is the heat of generation. 

I have, perhaps, too tediously or too clinically presented this 
neglected reading of the poem, but it has been necessary in order 
to recover, however artificially, the full significance of a conceit 
based on discarded biological and chemical theories. Such heavy 
underscoring is the only means of countering the opinion that 
the poem is a series of “ arguties strictment cérébrales, et de 
paradoxes subtils ” occasioned by the death of a woman.” The 


* Elias Ashmole, “ Prologomena,” in Theatrum, sig. BY. 


8° J.-J. Denonian, Thémes et Formes de la Poésie “ Métaphysique” (Paris, 1956), 
p. 289. 
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reading of the poem as a funeral elegy must, indeed, be main- 
tained, but “ The Dissolution ” has to be seen first as an erotic 
poem in which are generated graver reflections. The sexual level 
has to be accepted as the primary one if for no other reason than 
that to read the account of an unfortunate sexual experience into 
an obsequy would render the poem not merely wildly indecorous, 
but as thematically trivial as a verse by Cartwright: 


Give me a girle (if one I needs must meet) 

Or in her Nuptiall, or her Winding Sheet; 

I know but two good Houres that Women have, 
One in the Bed, another in the Grave. 

Thus of the whole sex all I would desire, 

Is to enjoy their Ashes, or their Fire.** 


The poem’s occasion cannot be a demise which recalls an unim- 
portant incident of sexual “death”; instead, the microcosm of 
the sexual act must be viewed as offering premonitions of the 
ultimate demise of the woman, and thus a sense of the corre- 
spondence between the emotions aroused by the two kinds of 
death. There is, certainly, an inescapable element of wit in Donne’s 
manipulation of the Ovidian situation, but wit, as we have learned, 
is an integral aspect of the most serious metaphysical poetry. 

Generically, then, “ The Dissolution ” is a twofold elegy, which 
wittily fuses the two modes of classical elegaic verse, both the 
funereal and the erotic. Such an artistic fusion is made possible 
by the commonplace equation of death and procreation, a simili- 
tude embodied in the famous pun.** Dean Donne was later to 
indicate that equivalence in a far more astringent tone: “ Between 
that excremental jelly thy body is made of at first and that jelly 
which the body dissolves to at the last; there is not so noisome, 
so putrid a thing in nature.” *° 


University of Chicago 


58 Plays and Poems, ed. G. B. Evans (Madison, 1951), p. 471. 

5 For a discussion of this obsession in other areas of Donne’s work, see Donald 
Ramsay Roberts, “ The Death Wish of John Donne,” PMLA, LXII (1947), 958-76. 

8° T, Sermons (London, 1649), pp. 113-114. 
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BEYOND PSYCHOLOGY: 
THE MORAL BASIS OF JONSON’S THEORY 
OF HUMOUR CHARACTERIZATION 


BY JAMES D. REDWINE, JR. 


One critic hes recently averred that Jonson’s humours are 
among the most stifling subjects in literary history.’ That is very 
stifling indeed. Nevertheless, it is with his humours that an 
analysis of Jonson’s theory of characterization must begin. As 
Enck himself goes on to point out, “ no other psychology prevails ” 
in the comical satires, or at least in the first two of the three 
comical satires. Whether Jonsonian humours actually constitute 
a “ psychology ” and whether they prevail in two or four or all 
of Jonson’s plays are problems that must be taken up in due 
course. 

The place to begin an investigation of Jonson’s theory of 
humours is neither the work of Hippocrates nor the work of Galen, 
but the induction to Jonson’s first comical satire, Every Man out 
of His Humour. The locus classicus is not at all stifling, and it 
ought to be quoted in full: 


Mrr. In faith, this Humour will come ill to some, 
You will be thought to be too peremptorie. 


Asp. This Humour? good; and why this Humour, Mitts? 
Nay, doe not turne, but. answere. Mit. Answere? what? 


Asp. I will not stirre your patience, pardon me, 
I vrg’d it for some reasons, and the rather 
To giue these ignorant well-spoken dayes, 
Some taste of their abuse of this word Humour. 


Corp. O, doe not let your purpose fall, good AsPrr, 
It cannot but arriue most acceptable, 
Chiefly to such, as haue the happinesse, 
Daily to see how the poore innocent word 
Is rackt, and tortur’d. Mrr. I, I pray you proceede. 


*John J. Enck, Jonson and the Comic Truth (Madison, 1957), p. 45; see also 
pp. 46-49. 
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Asp. Ha? what? what is’t? Cor. For the abuse of Humour. 


Asp. O, I craue pardon, I had lost my thoughts. 
Why, Humour (as ’tis ens) we thus define it 
To be a quality of aire or water, 

And in it selfe holds these two properties, 
Moisture, and fluxure: As, for demonstration, 
Powre water on this floore, ’twill wet and runne: 
Likewise the aire (fore’t through a horne, or trumpet) 
Flowes instantly away, and leaues behind 

A kind of dew; and hence we doe conclude, 
That what soe’re hath fluxure, and humiditie, 
As wanting power to containe it selfe, 

Is Humour. So in euery humane body 

The choller, melancholy, flegme, and bloud, 
By reason that they flow continually 

In some one part, and are not continent, 
Receiue the name of Humours. Now thus farre 
It may, by Metaphore, apply it selfe 

Vnto the generall disposition: 

As when some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possesse a man, that it doth draw 

All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 

In their confluctions, all to runne one way, 
This may be truly said to be a Humour. 

But that a rooke, in wearing a pyed feather, 
The cable hat-band, or the three-pild ruffe, 

A yard of shooetye, or the Switzers knot 

On his French garters, should affect a Humour! 
O, ’tis more then most ridiculous. 


Corp. He speaks pure truth now, if an Idiot 
Haue but an apish, or phantasticke straine, 
It is his Humour. Asp. Well I will scourge those apes; 
And to these courteous eyes oppose a mirrour, 
As large as is the stage, whereon we act: 
Where they shall see the times deformitie 
Anatomiz’d in euery nerue, and sinnew, 
With constant courage, and contempt of feare.? 


This is where we begin, but not where we end; for Jonson often 
alludes to the humours elsewhere in the early criticism, and he 
occasionally alludes to them in his later criticism. Nevertheless, 
this passage from the induction to Every Man out constitutes 


* Every Man out of His Humour, Induction, Il. 73-122. Unless otherwise specified, 
all quotations of Jonson’s works are from C. H. Herford and Percy and Evelyn 
Simpson, eds., Ben Jonson, 11 vols. (Oxford, 1925-52). 
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the basic definition, a sort of keystone which supports Jonson’s 
theory of humour characterization. 

In its strictest denotation, says Jonson, the term “ humour” 
belongs to physics and is simply the demonstrable natural quality 
of air or water, either one of which elements will be found to be 
always moist and in flux, which is to say “ wanting power to 
containe it selfe.” By extension, the term “ humour ” also belongs 
to physiology, since the four vital ingredients of the human blood 
stream—choler, melancholy, phlegm, and blood—are always in 
flux and want power to contain themselves. Though Jonson 
uses the “ psychological ” names for two of the four humours 
(choler for yellow bile, melancholy for black bile), it is clear 
that his conception of the four humours is, up to this point, 
exclusively physiological in its orientation. By considerable exten- 
sion, Jonson says finally, the term “ humour ” may also be applied 
to a man’s “ disposition ” (the prevailing aspect of one’s mind as 
shown in behavior and in relationships with others) when a man 
becomes so possessed by “ some one peculiar quality ” that all his 
“affects, his spirits, and his powers ” flow uncontrollably in one 
direction. Succinct as this definition is, it constitutes a more or 
less precise summary of the best that had been thought and said 
on the subject of the “ psychological ” humours.’ The four physio- 
logical humours (Black Bile, Blood, Yellow Bile, and Phlegm) 
have their “ peculiar qualities” (Cold & Dry, Hot & Moist, Hot 
& Dry, and Cold & Moist); when any one of these “ qualities” 
gets out of equilibrium with the others and gains an unhealthy 
ascendency, it possesses a man so that his “ affects” (affections, 
passions) , his “ spirits” (“ Spirit is a most subtle vapour, which 
is expressed from the blood, and the instrument of the soul, to 
perform all his actions; a common tie or medium betwixt the body 
and the soul, as some will have it ” *) , and his powers ” generally 


* Readers will find an invaluable treatment of the humours and their implications 
for drama in Section II, “ Moral Philosophy in Shakespeare’s Day,” of Lily Bess 
Campbell’s Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes: Slaves of Passion (New York, 1959), pp. 
47-106. See especially Chapters Four, Five, Seven, and Ten. Miss Campbell is 
primarily if not exclusively interested in Renaissance theories of the passions and their 
implications for tragedy, but the intimate relationship between humours and passions 
fortunately leads her over much material that is central to an understanding of the 
rich implications of Jonsonian humours. Miss Campbell of course does not take 
up these implications, but she has made it easier for us to do so. 

“Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. A. R. Shilleto (London, 1893), 
I, 170. 
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flow uncontrollably in one direction (Melancholic, Sanguine, 
Choleric, or Phlegmatic) . 

Now Asper’s disquisition on humours is usually separated from 
its induction context and treated as if it were a digression, an 
erudite digression to be sure but a digression, on “ psychology ” 
or “ psychological characterization.” * If it were merely a digres- 
sion, some such paraphrase as the foregoing would suffice, and 
one could move on to other matters. But Asper’s disquisition 
is not a digression, and the foregoing paraphrase does not begin 
to touch upon the real significance of Jonsonian humours. Asper’s 
lecture on humours falls squarely in the center of the induction 
to Every Man out. Far from being a digression, his theory is 
almost meaningless when it is removed from its induction context 
and studied as an independent brief essay; his remarks elucidate 
and are elucidated by the critical ideas which surround them. 
As will be seen, it is actually the failure of man’s reason and 
free will, not of his body, that is responsible “ when some one 
peculiar quality / Doth so possesse a man, that it doth draw / 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, / In their confluctions, 
all to runne one way.” Jonson’s humour characters are conceived 
as responsible free agents, not somapsychotic automatons, though 
Asper’s disquisition seems to say otherwise when it is taken out 
of the context which Jonson gave it. 

In the first place, Asper is not a psychologist, not even a six- 
teenth-century one. He is a moralist. His first speech in the 
induction leaves no room for mistakes on that point: 

Who is so patient of this impious world, 

That he can checke his spirit, or reine his tongue? 
Or who hath such a dead vnfeeling sense, 

That heauens horrid thunders cannot wake? 

To see the earth, crackt with the weight of sinne, 
Hell gaping vnder vs, and o’re our heads 


Blacke rau’nous ruine. .. . 
(E. M. O., Induction, Il. 4-10) 


Of “ Humorists,” some of whom are to inhabit his play and to 
be exposed there, he says: 


5 See Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, I, 342; John Enck, Jonson and the Comic 
Truth, p. 45; Charles Read Baskervill, English Elements in Jonson’s Early Comedy 
(Austin, 1911), p. 35. Baskervill (p. 34) points out, rightly I think, that Jonson’s 
humours may also “represent any decided moral inclination,” but then he goes on to 
discuss the humours almost exclusively as “ something temperamental, something more 
or less permanent in character bent.” 
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And yet, not one of these but knowes his workes, 
Knowes what damnation is, the deuill, and hell, 
Yet, hourely they persist, grow ranke in sinne, 
Puffing their soules away in perj’rous aire, 

To cherish their extortion, pride, or lusts. 


(E. M.0O., Induction, Il. 32-36) 


This is Asper the moral philosopher, and there would appear to 
be no very good reason for denying that Asper is Asper still when 
he says: 


. when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possesse a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to runne one way, 
This may be truly said to be a Humour. 


In fact, Asper does not leave it to his auditors to make the con- 
nection between those who “ persist, grow ranke ‘in sinne”’ and 
those who are so possessed by “ some one peculiar quality ” that 
all their powers run one way. Asper himself makes the connection: 


... my strict hand 

Was made to ceaze on vice, and with a gripe 
Squeeze out the humour of such spongie natures, 
As lick up euery idle vanitie. 


(E.M.0., Induction, Il. 143-46) 


Psychology, ethics, and moral theology all deal with human 
conduct, of course. But psychology deals with the human act 
only in its nature and characteristics. Ethics deals with the 
human act as it ought to be; it has to do with what is right and 
good or wrong and bad in human conduct. And as ethics deals 
with human conduct in relation to man’s natural ends, so moral 
theology has to do with human conduct in relation to man’s 
supernatural ends. It may be that Jonson’s theory of humours 
as it is delineated by Asper swings somewhat arbitrarily between 
ethics and moral theology, for the distinction is not a vital one 
in a Christian age; but to call Jonson’s theory of humours a 
“ psychology ” is to risk serious misunderstanding, especially in 
this day and age. And to liken “ humour ” to “ neurosis ”’—even 
“by Metaphore ” °—is to compound the danger, since it is pre- 


®° Cf. Enck, Jonson and the Comic Truth, pp. 46-47. Enck warns that “ analogies 
often mislead,” and his analogy between humours and neuroses is intelligently and 
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cisely because he misuses his reason and free will that a man 
gets himself into this or that darkling humour and that he is con- 
sidered by Jonson to be morally responsible for his sad predica- 
ment. A neurotic person may become so sick that he acts 
“ wrongly ”; a humourous person has acted wrongly so often that 
he has become “ sick.” 


Crites, Asper’s successor in Cynthia’s Revels, describes the pro- 
cess of a humour in some detail, and in unmistakably moral terms. 
Indeed, there is an instructive similarity between Crites on 
humours and the Church Fathers on concupiscence. In Cynthia’s 
Revels, I, v, 24-64, Crites says: 


O vanitie, 
How are thy painted beauties doted on, 
By light, and emptie ideots! how pursu’de 
With open and extended appetite! 
How they doe sweate, and run themselues from breath, 
Rais’d on their toes, to catch thy ayrie formes, 
Still turning giddie, till they reele like drunkards, 
That buy the merrie madnesse of one houre, 
With the long irkesomenesse of following time! 
O how despisde and base a thing is a man, 
If he not striue t’erect his groueling thoughts 
Aboue the straine of flesh! But how more cheape 
When, euen his best and vnderstanding part, 
(The crowne, and strength of all his faculties) 
Floates like a dead drown’d bodie, on the streame 
Of vulgar humour, mixt with commonst dregs? 


Tut, she [Vice] is stale, ranke, foule, and were it not 
That those (that woo her) greet her with lockt eyes, 
(In spight of all the impostures, paintings, drugs, 
Which her bawd custome dawbes her cheekes withall) 
Shee would betray, her loth’d and leprous face, 
And fright th’enamor’d dotards from themselues: 
But such is the peruersenesse of our nature, 

That if we once but fancie leuitie, 

(How antike and ridiculous so ere 

It sute with vs) yet will our muffled thought 
Choose rather not to see it, then auoide it: 


carefully done. Nevertheless, the psychological tenor of the analogy does, ultimately, 
mislead. Harry Levin, ed., Ben Jonson Selected Works (New York, 1938), p. 6, speaks 
of Jonson’s “darkly deterministic” view of character. This would seem to be the 
logical conclusion toward which all “ psychological ” interpretations of Jonson’s humours 
misdirect the reader. 
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And if we can but banish our owne sense, 

We act our mimicke trickes with that free licence, 
That lust, that pleasure, that securitie, 

As if we practiz’d in a paste-boord case, 

And no one saw the motion, but the motion. 


To get oneself caught up in the stream of vulgar humour is to 
subordinate the “ best and vnderstanding part,/ (The crowne, and 
strength of all his faculties)” to “the straine of flesh,” which is 
“the peruersenesse of our nature.” It is to “banish our owne 
sense,” “muffle thought,” run after “ayrie formes” until we 
“reele like drunkards ”; it is to allow the “ peruersenesse of our 
nature ” to blind us to the tricks of habit (Bawd Custom) . It is, 
in Augustine’s great phrase, to be “ shackled by an inferior love.” 
It is interesting to compare Crites on the stream of vulgar humour 
with Article IX of the Church of England’s “ Articles of Re- 
ligion ”? or, since it is better reading and since Jonson is, at this 
period, a Roman Catholic of recent conversion,® with Augustine 
on concupiscence in De doctrina Christiana, XXIV, 25. It is not 
so much a question of influences °® as of kindred interests. Like 
Crites, Augustine is speaking of morality, not psychology: 


‘The flesh lusteth against the spirit: and the spirit against the flesh; 
for these are contrary to one another.’ ... Not that the body should 
be destroyed, but that its concupiscence, which is its evil habit, should 


7 Article IX,” in The Thirty-nine Articles and the Age of the Reformation, ed. 
E. Tyrrell Green (London, 1896), p. 68: 
Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk) 
but it is the fault and corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally is 
engendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit, and therefore in every person born into this world, it deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation. And this infection of nature doth remain, yea, in them 
that are regenerated, whereby the lust of the flesh, called in Greek pévnua capkds 
(which some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, some the affection, some the 
desire, of the flesh), is not subject to the law of God. And although there is no 
condemnation for them that believe, and are baptized, yet the Apostle doth confess, 
that concupiscence and lust, hath of itself the nature of sin. 
* Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, I, 19, 189; XI, 577-890. 
° Unfortunately, we do not know which of the Church Fathers Jonson studied— 
only that the infamous 1623 fire destroyed 
. . twice-twelve-yeares stor’d up humanitie, 
With humble Gleanings in Divinitie, 
After the Fathers, and those wiser Guides 
Whom Faction had not drawne to studie sides. 
(“ An Execration upon Vulcan,” Il. 101-04) 
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be completely conquered so that it is rendered subject to the spirit 
as the natural order demands. Since after the resurrection the body 
will thrive in complete peace immortally in subjection to the spirit, 
in this present life we should seek that the habit of the flesh should 
be changed for the better lest it resist the spirit with imordinate 
demands. . . . The spirit does not resist in hate but in a desire for 
dominion, because it wishes what it loves to be subjected to something 
better; neither does the flesh resist in hate but because of the fetters 
of habit in which it is involved inveterately by the law of nature as 
an inheritance. Thus the spirit acts in dominating the flesh that it 
may destroy the evils of habit as if they constituted a perverse 
covenant, and it creates the peace of good custom.”° 


Crites is more vehement and employs different words, but it is 
clear enough that he conceives of a humour as the subjection of 
spirit (“ The crowne, and strength of all his faculties”) to the 
evil habit of the flesh, concupiscence (“ the straine of flesh,” “ the 
peruersenesse of our nature ”) . 

As Crites goes on to say in Cynthia’s Revels, V, iv, 625-48, the 
man who falls into a humour becomes “ effeminate,” which is, in 
the traditional trope of the moral philosophers, to subvert the 
proper order of things by subjecting the rational soul to the 
appetitive soul. The humourous man dwells upon the deceptive 
surfaces of things, puts self-love before the love of God. (The 
sub-title of Cynthia’s Revels is, of course, The Fountain of Self- 
Love; it is more than a description of the mere externals of plot) . 
In a word, as Crites himself concludes, the man who falls into a 
humour commits “ sacrilege.” Mercury has assured Crites that 
anyone worth the title of a man has only to be shown that he is 
shackled by an inferior love in order to escape his chains, but 
Crites is dubious: 


Though they may see it, yet the huge estate 
Phansie, and forme, and sensuall pride haue gotten, 
Will make them blush for anger, not for shame; 
And turne shewne nakednesse, to impudence. 
Humour is now the test, we trie things in; 

All power is iust: Nought that delights is sinne. 
And, yet the zeale of euery knowing man, 

Cannot but vent the Ztna of his fires, 

T’enflame best bosomes, with much worthier loue 


1° Saint Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, translated by D. W. Robertson, Jr., Liberal 
Arts Press, No. Eighty (New York, 1958), p. 21. 
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Then of these outward, and effeminate shades: 
That, these vaine ioyes, in which their wills ** consume 
Such powers of wit, and soule, as are of force 

To raise their beings to eternitie, 

May be conuerted on workes, fitting men. 

And, for the practice of a forced looke, 

An antique gesture, or a fustian phrase, 

Studie the natiue frame of a true heart, 

And inward comelinesse of bountie, knowledge, 

And spirit, that may conforme them, actually, 

To Gods high figures, which they haue in power: 
Which to neglect for a selfe-louing neatnesse, 

Is sacrilege, or an vnpardon’d greatnesse. 


In point of fact, Crites, the master of these humourous revels, 
is a moralist to the end. To “conforme them, actually, / To 
Gods high figures, which they haue in power,” Crites’s cure for 
the humourous courtiers is neither more nor less than the Sacra- 
ment of Penance,’? of which Chaucer’s Parson tells us: 


Manye been the weyes espirituels that leden folk to oure Lord Jhesu 
Crist, and to the regne of glorie. Of whiche weyes, ther is a ful noble 
wey and a ful covenable, which may nat fayle to man ne to woman 
that thurgh synne hath mysgoon fro the righte wey of Jerusalem 
celestial; and this wey is cleped Penitence. . . . 


The roote of this tree is Contricioun. . . . Of the roote of Contricioun 
spryngeth a stalke that bereth braunches and leves of Confession, 
and fruyt of Satisfaccioun.’® 


Contrition, confession, and satisfaction (the performance by a 
penitent of the penal acts enjoined by the Confessor) constitute 
the catastrophe of Cynthia’s Revels: 


12“ Will” here is “Carnal desire or appetite” (N.E.D., X, Part 2, p. 129). The 
N.E.D. cites, among other examples, Shakespeare’s Lucrece, 247: “Thus . . . holds 
he disputation, Tweene frozen conscience and hot burning will.” 

** Penance continued to be practiced in the Church of England, though no longer 
considered a sacrament in the strictest sense of the term. See Anglicanism: The 
Thought and Practice of the Church of England, Illustrated from the Religious 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century, ed. Paul Elmer More and Frank Leslie Cross 
(Milwaukee, 1935), pp. 513-20. See also E. Tyrrell Green, ed., The Thirty-nine Articles, 
pp. 189-94. Miss Campbell notes, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, p. 72, that Bishop 
Reynolds’ Treatise of the Passions and Faculties of the Soule of Men, 1640, is merely 
reviewing the conclusions of earlier generations when he says that reason may be evil, 
it may be ignorant, or it may be confounded, but in all cases repentance and the 
putting away of lusts are the only effective preparation for true understanding. 

18 Geoffrey Chaucer, “The Parson’s Tale,” Il. 78-80, 112-18, in The Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 1957), pp. 229-230. 
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a acer nea mee ee ey eee 
You are offenders, that must be confest, 
Doe you confesse it? ALL. We doe. 


Cri. And, that you merit sharpe correction? ALi. Yes. 
(C. R., V, xi, 135-37) 


Here, Crites enjoins the penitents to undertake a penitential 
pilgrimage, the satisfaction of which penal act will result in that 
“fruict ” unto which the “ wise mirth” of his revels was bent 
(C.R., V, xi, 188-60). The play actually ends as the humourous 
courtiers sing their songs of contrition, before they undertake 
their pilgrimage. 

There is only one passage in Cynthia’s Revels which might be 
thought to show that Jonson’s theory of humours is a “ psy- 
chology.” Mercury begins his character sketch of Crites: 


Crites. A creature of most perfect and diuine temper. One, in whom 
the humours and elements are peaceably met, without emulation of 
precedencie: he is neyther to phantastikely melancholy, too slowly 
phlegmaticke, too lightly sanguine, or too rashly cholericke, but in 
all, so composde & order’d, as it is cleare, Nature went about some 
ful worke, she did more then make a man, when she made him. 
(C.R., I, iii, 123-30) 


This is, I take it, a “ psychological ” description of Crites. But 
in these few opening lines, usually the only ones quoted, Mercury 
is just beginning, and it is clear that his primary interest is 
Boethian rather than Galenian: 


.... In summe, he hath a most ingenuous and sweet spirit, a sharp 
and season’d wit, a straight iudgment, and a strong mind. Fortune 
could neuer breake him, nor make him lesse. He counts it his pleasure, 
to despise pleasures, and is more delighted with good deeds, then 
goods. It is a competincie to him that hee can bee vertuous. He doth 
neyther couet, nor feare; he hath too much reason to doe eyther: and 
that commends all things to him. (C. R., I, iii, 137-45) 


If Mercury begins with psychology, he rather quickly forgets it 
as he gets into his real subject, the moral character of Crites. 
Perhaps this is the fairest thing to say of Jonson’s theory of 
humours in general: if it begins with psychology, it gets rather 
quickly into moral philosophy, where (one supposes) it was 
headed all the time. 

Certainly it should come as no surprise that Jonsonian humours, 
whether considered generally as an account of human behavior or 
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particularly as an account of dramatic characterization, are deeply 
rooted in moral philosophy. The two most popular explanations 
of Jonson’s humours have been that they constitute a psychology 
or that they constitute Jonson’s version of aesthetic decorum." 
Herford and Simpson synthesize the conventional explanations 
when they say that Jonson “not only accepted but insisted on 
the doctrine of ‘ Humours,’ in that stricter sense of the term which 
made this doctrine a proximate physiological and psychological 
counterpart of the aesthetic doctrine of decorum.” ** But what 
the commentators have not made clear is that, in the Renaissance, 
“ psychology ” and “decorum” were elements of moral philos- 
ophy. Having examined in great detail Renaissance theories of 
Passions and Humours, Lily B. Campbell concludes: 


The moral philosophy of the Renaissance was thus built upon a 
definite and detailed physiological explanation, and no modern psy- 
chologist has more strenuously insisted upon the fundamental relation- 
ship between body and mind or body and soul than did these writers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in England. That to a 
great extent this moral philosophy came to centre about the struggle 
between the sensitive appetite and the reason meant that to the moral 
philosopher as well as to the physician the abnormal or diseased con- 
ditions of mind and body, where the connection of mind and body 
was most apparent, were of absorbing interest.'® 


Miss Campbell also reminds us that “ decorum was in drama not 
a law of aesthetic theory but a law of moral philosophy ”: 


Yet if we understand decorum as the Renaissance understood it, we 
will see it as a matter of great moral significance, treated in practically 
every work on moral philosophy. The secret seems to lie in the much 
reverenced and frequently cited passage in Cicero’s De Officiis, in 
which he treated the subject’ of decorum, asserting definitely that 
“it is inseparable from moral goodness; for what is proper is morally 
right, and what is morally right is proper.” 17 


** See G. Gregory Smith, ed., Elizabeth Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), I, xlv: ‘“ The 
fruit of the doctrines which required decorum in character came early in the Humorous 
Comedy of Ben Jonson. .. .” See also J. E. Springarn, ed., Critical Essays of the 
Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908), I, xv. 

18 Ben Jonson, I, 342. 

16 Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, p. 79. 

*” Ibid., p. 98. See also Marvin T. Herrick, Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century, 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, vol. XXXIV, Nos. 1-2 (1950), p. 131: 
“The theory of literary decorum, in other words, was based in good part upon moral 
philosophy.” 
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There is one book of Renaissance “ psychology ” which Jonson 
almost certainly knew: Thomas Wright’s The Passions of the 
Minde in Generall. Written in 1597-98 and pirated in 1601, the 
book was finally seen through the press in a corrected edition by 
Wright himself in 1604.'* Whether or not Wright was the priest, 
a Jesuit and noted controversialist, who converted Jonson to 
Roman Catholicism in 1598,*° it is certain that Wright’s anatomy 
of the mind is preeminently a moral study *° and that the author- 
ized version opens with Jonson’s tribute to the author and the 
book: 

IN Picture, they which truly vnderstand, 
Require (besides the likenesse of the thing) 
Light, Posture, Height’ning, Shadow, Culloring, 
All which are parts commend the cunning hand; 
And all your Booke (when it is throughly scan’d) 
Will well confesse; presenting, limiting, 
Each subt’lest Passion, with her source, and spring, 
So bold, as shewes your Art you can command. 
But now, your Worke is done, if they that view 
The seuerall figures, languish in suspence, 
To iudge which Passion’s false, and which is true, 
Betweene the doubtfull sway of Reason’, and sense; 
Tis not your fault, if they shall sense preferre, 
Being tould there, Reason cannot, Sense may erre.** 


Jonson on the passions sounds like Asper and Crites on the 
humours; what is more important, Asper and Crites on humours 
sound like Wright on passions. Of passions and the way they 
work, Wright says: 


Those actions then which are common with vs, and beasts, we call 
Passions, and Affections, or perturbations of the mind. .. . They are 
called perturbations, for that (as afterward shall be declared) they 


*® Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, p. 58. 

1 Theodore A. Stroud, “Ben Jonson and Father Thomas Wright,” ELH, XIV 
(December, 1947), 274-82, argues convincingly that the author and the priest are 
one and the same man. Stroud suggests (p. 280) that Wright probably showed 
Jonson the MS of his book as soon as it was completed, in September, 1598, and that 
this was the prelude to Jonson’s conversion. 

2° Wright begins by saying of his book: “The Divine herein may first challenge 
his parte, because the inordinate motions of Passions, their preventing of reason, 
their rebellion to virtue are thornie briars sprung from the infected root of original 
sine.” See Thomas Wright, The Passions of the Minds in Generall, 4th Edition 
(London, 1621), p. 2. I have not been able to consult earlier editions. 

**From The Passions of the Minde in Generall, 2nd Edition (London, 1604), sig. 
A’, Quoted in Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, VIII, 370. 
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trouble wonderfully the soule, corrupting iudgement & reducing the 
will, inducing (for the most part) to vice, and commonly withdrawing 


from vertue, and therefore some cal them maladies, or sores of the 
soule.?? 


. ...+ He that loueth, hateth, or by any other passion is vehemently 
possessed, iudgeth all things that occur in fauour of that passion, to 
be good and agreeable with reason, . . . for in very deede, while the 
Passion is a floate, the execution & performance thereof, is conformable 
and very conuenient vnto our beastly sensuall appetite, and therefore 
all beasts stinged by such passions, presently proceede vnto execution, 
but men hauing vnited in the same sensitiue soule, reason and dis- 
course, are bound, both by the law of Nature, and commaundement 
of God, diuers times to represse and resist such vnreasonable and 
beastly motions.”* 


Actually, it was conventional among the moral philosophers of 
the day to point up the intimate relationship between the passions 
and the humours.** Wright himself observes at one point: 


There be foure proprieties consequent to inordinat Passions, blindnesse 
of vnderstanding, peruersion of will, alteration of humours; and by 
them maladies and diseases, and troublesomnesse or disquietnes of 
the soule.® 


Not only do inordinate passions cause “ alteration of humours ”; 
as Wright goes on to say, “Passions ingender Humors, and 
Humors breed Passions.” *° As Asper had said at the outset, one of 
the effects of a humour is that it draws the passions (“ affects ” *’) 
all to run one way. Just so, in his masque Hymenaei, Jonson 
creates a symbolic antimasque in which the “ foure vntemp’red 
Humors . . . with their wild affections” issue forth “ out of a 
Microcosme, or Globe, (figuring Man)” and threaten to disrupt 
the sacred rites of marriage. Hymen explains the symbolism 
(Il. 121-28) : , 


The foure vntemp’red Humors are broke out, 
And, with their wild affections, goe about 
To rauish all Religion. If there be 


*? The Passions of the Minde in Generall, 4th Edition, pp. 7-8. Subsequent citations 
are to this edition. 

*8 Ibid., p. 49. 

*4See Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, pp. 73-78. 

*° The Passions of the Minde in Generall, p. 47. 

°° Ibid., p. 64. 

*7See N.E.D., I, 151, on “Affect”: “Feeling, desire, or appetite, as opposed to 
reason; passion, lust, evil-desire.” Middleton’s Temple Masque is one of the examples 
cited: “No doubt affects will be subdued with reason.” 
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A Power, like Reason, left in that huge Bodie, 
Or little world of Man, from whence these came, 

Looke forth, and with thy bright and numerous flame 
Instruct their darknesse, make them know, and see, 

In wronging these, they haue rebell’d ’gainst thee. 


At this, Reason, “ seated in the top of the Globe (as in the braine, 
or highest part of Man) ,” spoke, and “ the Humors and Affections 
sheathed their swords, and retired amazed.” 

Indeed, Miss Campbell observes that to the moral philosophers 
of the times certain “ dispositions ” (to use Asper’s term) were 
called “ humours” and “ passions” interchangeably.** In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that in 1600, Jonson, who does 
not usually employ his terms carelessly, introduces Nicholas 
Breton’s Melancholike Humours as a study of “ true passion ”: 

THou, that wouldst finde the habit of true passion, 
And see a minde attir’d in perfect straines; 

Not wearing moodes, as gallants doe a fashion, 
In these pide times, only to shewe their braines, 

Looke here on Bretons worke, the master print: 
Where, such perfections to the life doe rise.?° 


The contrast that Jonson makes between true and affected pas- 
sions recalls Asper’s similar contrast between true and affected 
humours. But whatever Jonson’s view of the precise relationship 
between the passions and the humours, it is clear that he thinks 
of the relationship as intimate and that his interest in humours, 
like Wright’s interest in passions, is primarily moral. Wright’s 
definition of passions—“ They are called perturbations, for that 
... they trouble wonderfully the soule, corrupting the iudgment 
& reducing the will, inducing (for the most part) to vice, and 
commonly withdrawing from vertue, and therefore some cal them 
maladies, or sores of the soule *—will serve as a definition of 
Jonsonian humours without the slightest alteration. One need 
only compare Crites’s characterization of humourous men: “ their 
wills consume / Such powers of wit, and soule, as are of force / 


*8 Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, p. 77. 

**From Nicholas Breton’s Melancholike Humours (London, 1600), sig. A3" (in 
italics). For other passages in which Jonson seems to equate humours with passions, 
see E.M.O., IV, viii, 157, where humours are called “affections”; E.M.0O., V, xi, 
54-65, where the cure of humours is salvation attained through repentance. See also 
Jonson’s defense of the original catastrophe of E.M.O. (quoted in Ben Jonson, III, 
602-03), where Jonson not only calls the cure of a humour “ Morall and Mysterious ” 
but also calls Macilente’s humour “his Passion.” 
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To raise their beings to aeternitie.” The real subject of Jonson’s 
theory of humours is neither psychology nor aesthetics, but moral 
goodness. And moral goodness, after all, was what critics since 
Cicero had been saying the subject of decorum should be. As 
Jonson pointed out quite early in his career. 

....my strict hand 

Was made to ceaze on vice, and with a gripe 


Squeeze out the humour of such spongie natures, 
As lick up euery idle vanitie. 


* * * * * * * 

In the strictest sense, then, a Jonsonian humour is not simply 
an abnormal psychological condition; ultimately, it is that evil 
moral condition that occurs when man’s carnal appetite gains 
ascendency over his reason. It is a state not merely of sickness, 
but, as Crites says, of “sacrilege.” But it is clear from Asper’s 
basic definition of humours in the induction to Every Man out 
that Jonson is not interested only in humours in the strictest 
sense. Asper’s disquisition is threefold: in addition to genuine 
humour characters, there are characters who abuse the word 
“ humour ” by reducing it to fashionable and meaningless jargon, 
and there are characters who affect humours, ignorantly attribu- 
ting petty whims, quirks, or idiosyncrasies to their “ humours.” 
Significantly, Asper’s definition of comical satire—a mirror where- 
in the times’ deformities are anatomized in every nerve and 
sinew—follows hard upon his threefold disquisition on humours. 
He means primarily “ humourous ” deformities the three general 
types of which he has just delineated. As he says at the end of 
the induction, just before he departs to assume one of the roles 
in the play, “I goe /To turne an actor, and a Humorist” 
(E. M.0O., Induction, Il. 213-14). Assuming that a “ Humorist ” 
is a character who either has a humour, affects a humour, or com- 
pulsively abuses the word “ humour,” any actor in Every Man out 
might have said the same thing. All three sorts of “ Humorists” 
people the comical satires,*° and it is only a slight exaggeration 
to say that Jonson’s exclusive artistic concern in the comical 
satires is to create a variety of “ Humorists.” * 

°° Henry L. Snuggs, “ The Comic Humours: A New Interpretation,” PMLA, LXII 
(March, 1947), 114-22, rightly takes issue with Baskervill, who says, English Elements, 
p. 35, that Jonson excludes affected humours. Jonson attacks affected humours, in 
theory and in practice; he does not exclude them. 


51 See Herford and Simpson, Ben Jonson, I, 343: “His more significant innovation 
lay in making the exhibition of the Humours the sole function of plot.” 
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In the chorus at the end of Every Man out, I, iii, 288-301, 
Jonson faces the problem created by the character-centered, as 
opposed to the plot-centered, drama candidly and perhaps some- 
what apologetically: 


Mir. Me thinkes, Corpatvs, he dwelt somewhat too long on this 
Scene; it hung 7’ the hand. 


Cor. I see not where he could haue insisted lesse, and t’haue made 
the humours perspicuous enough. 


Mir. True, as his subiect lies: but hee might haue altered the shape 
of his argument, and explicated *hem better in single Scenes. 


Cor. That had beene single indeed: why? be they not the same 
persons in this, as they would haue beene in those? and is it not an 
obiect of more state, to behold the Scene full, and relieu’d with varietie 
of speakers to the end, then to see a vast emptie stage, and the actors 
come in (one by one) as if they were dropt downe with a feather, 
into the eye of the spectators? 


For a change, Mitis’s suggestion is not as foolish as it seems, 
Indeed, given characterization (to make the humours perspicuous 
enough) as the soul of the play, why could Jonson not have “ ex- 
plicated *hem better in single Scenes”? Exigencies of plot—the 
answer that one might expect—do not greatly influence such a 
static, character-centered play as Every Man out, and Cordatus 
honestly refrains from obscuring the issue. Instead, he says in 
effect that Mitis’s suggestion may make good sense, but that it 
makes for very bad theater. A stage crowded with humourists 
does not necessarily ensure a dynamic play, but it ensures “ state ” 
and “ variety ”; Mitis’s “ single Scenes” necessarily prohibit even 
those. But as Cordatus himself says, the characters would be 
the same whether “ explicated ” one by one or on a crowded stage, 
and this after all is precisely the point that Mitis is making. 
However, characterization, humourous or otherwise, does not 
long remain at the center of Jonsonian comedy. With the appear- 
ance of Volpone, Jonson dedicates himself to the task of writing 
“quick comoedie, refined, / As best Criticks haue designed ” 
(Volpone, Prologue, ll. 29-30); and the best critics had placed 
plot at the center of the drama. From Volpone onward, Jonson’s 
criticism is taken up increasingly with problems other than char- 
acterization. Nevertheless, in two separate pieces of his later 
criticism Jonson alludes to characterization, and when he does so 
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he alludes to “humours” as a matter of course.*? If Jonson’s 
theory of characterization changes after the early comical satires, 
there is certainly no evidence for it in his criticism. 


In the prologue to The Alchemist (Il. 5-11) , Jonson says: 


Our Scene is London, ’cause we would make knowne, 
No countries mirth is better then our owne. 

No clime breeds better matter, for your whore, 
Bawd, squire, impostor, many persons more, 

Whose manners, now call’d humors, feed the stage: 
And which haue still beene subiect, for the rage 

Or spleene of comick-writers. 


“ Manners, now call’d humors ” may seem to modern readers an 
offhand repudiation of Jonson’s earlier theory of humours, but 
to Jonson’s contemporaries the equation of “ humors ” and “ man- 


ners” would have seemed precise and apt. I quote the New 
English Dictionary on “ manners ”: 


Conduct in its moral aspect; also, morality as a subject of study; the 
moral code embodied in general custom or sentiment. 


1589. Nasue Anat. Absurd. 42 Socrates who reduced all Philosophy 
vnto the manners, sayd, that this was the greatest wisedome, to 
distinguish good and euill thinges. 


1644, Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 4 Nothing .. . contrarie or infectious 
to the state of Religion, or manners.** 


** A third allusion to humours in the later criticism may occur in Volpone. “Hu- 
mours ” as such are not mentioned in the play, the first of the quick comedies refined 
as best critics have designed, but see Act V, Scene ii, 20-28, where Jonson makes 
Volpone and Mosca discuss the “ blindness” of their victims—and, one supposes, not 
of the victims only: 

Voip. Right. 

That, yet, to me’s the strangest! how th’hast borne it! 

That these (being so diuided ’mongst themselues) 

Should not sent some-what, or in me, or thee, 

Or doubt their owne side. Mos. True, they will not see’t. 

Too much light blinds ’hem, I thinke. Each of *>hem 

Is so possest, and stuft with his owne hopes, 

That any thing, vnto the contrary, 

Neuer so true, or neuer so apparent, 

Neuer so palpable, they will resist it— 

Voup. Like a temptation of the diuell. 

Asper and Crites could not have improved upon Mosca’s diagnosis or upon his descrip- 
tion of the humour “syndrome.” With Volpone’s observation that the victims resist 


reason “Like a temptation of the diuell,” the irony of this strange dialogue reaches 
a mad peak. 


°° N.E.D., VI, 129. 
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The N.E.D. might also have quoted Jonson’s Discoveries (ll. 
1813-15) , where Jonson says that one should read the best authors 
when young: “ Tragicke, and Liricke Poetry is good too: and 
Comicke with the best, if the manners of the Reader be once in 
safety.” 

Much later, in the induction to The Magnetic Lady, Jonson 
again refers to characterization, and again characterization means 
“humours ... or manners ”: 

The Author, beginning his studies of this kind, with every man in his 
Humour; and after, every man out of his Humour: and since, con- 
tinuing in all his Playes, especially those of the Comick thred, whereof 
the New-Inne was the last, some recent humours still, or manners of 
men, that went along with the times, finding himselfe now neare the 
close, or shutting up of his Circle, hath phant’sied to himselfe, in 
Idea, this Magnetick Mistris. ... who having a young Neice, ripe for 
aman and marriageable, hee makes that his Center attractive, to draw 
thither a diversity of Guests, all persons of different humours to make 
up his Perimeter. (M.L., Induction, ll. 99-111) 
All of Jonson’s plays, especially the comical satires and the 
comedies, have been “ humour plays.” That is, there has been a 
continuity of characterization if not of form in all of Jonson’s 
plays. 

Thus, not only does Jonson’s criticism of comic characterization 
begin with his theory of humours; it ends there too. Nor should 
this be surprising. Renaissance theorists were unanimous in 
saying that decorum is based in good part upon moral philosophy, 
and decorum is nowhere more important than in characterization. 
Not only had Cicero observed that the subject of decorum is 
nothing more nor less than moral goodness. Horace’s interpreters 
invariably pointed to Ars Poetica, 309-22, as an authoritative 
description of decorum.** The passage begins by saying that the 
source and fount of writing well is moral philosophy, a good 
example of which is Socratic writing; it concludes by saying that 
a play which is marked by moral passages and manners or char- 
acters rightly drawn is sometimes better received, even if it lack 
charm and force of art, than are sonorous trifles void of thought: 

Scribendi recté, sapere, est & principium & fons. 
Rem tibi Socratice poterunt ostendere charte: 
Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. 


®4See Herrick, Comic Theory, pp. 130-82, 136-37. 
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Interdum speciosa locis, morataque recté 
Fabula, nullius veneris, sine pondere, & arte 

Valdius oblectat populum, meliusque moratur, 
Quam versus inopes rerum, nugeque canore.*® 


Franciscus Luisinus, a prominent commentator of the sixteenth 
century, summarized this passage: “He says that invention, 
style, and poetic decorum flow from the founts of that philosophy 
which treats morals (mores) ; for no one, indeed, can doubt that 
a richer invention is provided by philosophy.” ** Marvin Herrick 
summarizes what the Horatian passage came to mean to Renais- 
sance critics in general: “The ‘learned imitator’ should possess 
a knowledge of ethics, of human virtues, vices, emotions, and he 
should know how to use this knowledge with propriety in his 
portrayals of every human condition, rank, and age.” *’ The 
passage presumably meant all of this to Jonson, and it is instruc- 
tive to note that in Jonson’s own translation of the passage, 
Horace’s classical pronouncement on decorum which is rooted in 
moral philosophy becomes, among other things, a defense of 
Jonsonian humours. Jonson’s translation of the Ars Poetica 
passage concludes: 


For, sometimes, 
A Poéme, of no grace, weight, art, in rimes, 
With specious [?. e., fair] places, and being humour’d right, 
More strongly takes the people with delight, 
And better stayes them there, then all the fine noise 
Of verse meere-matter-lesse, and tinckling toies. 
(Horace His Art of Poetry, ll. 455-60) 


The italics are mine, but the words are Jonson’s. In Jonson’s 
hands, Horace’s decorum begins in the moral philosophy of 
Socrates and ends in the humour characterization of Jonson him- 
self. Here is the great context in which Jonson viewed his theory 
of humours. Socrates is at least as relevant to Jonson’s theory of 
characterization as is Galen. How else could characterization 
serve “ the principall end of poesie,” which, as Jonson says in the 
Volpone epistle (ll. 108-09) , is “ doctrine . . . to informe men, in 
the best reason of liuing ”’? 


University of Cincinnati 
°° Horace, De Arte Poetica, ll. 309-11, 319-22, as quoted in Jonson’s edition and 
translation of the poem in the Second Folio, 1640. 


*° Quoted in Herrick, Comic Theory, p. 130. 
** Herrick, Comic Theory, p. 181. 
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HEBRAIC SYNONYMY IN 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


BY WILLIAM WHALLON 


Literary theory may conveniently borrow from biblical exegesis 
the concept of Hebraic synonymy; for a small but choice portion 
of vernacular prose displays an idiom best known from sacred 
canon.” 

Erich Auerbach characterized the story of Abraham’s sacrifice 
of Isaac as abrupt and dark,” but somewhat different traits unite 
certain complete books of the Bible and several notable passages 
from the other books: the song of Deborah and the riddles of 
Samson represent a genre of literature not found elsewhere in 
Judges. During his lectures as the Professor of Poetry at Oxford 
more than two hundred years ago, Robert Lowth observed that 
the poetic parts of the Old Testament were composed in periods 
(or distichs) which spontaneously divided into parallel cola (or 
hemistichs) ,* and that such an antiphonal pattern, in fact, was 
suggested by the etymology of the word translated as “ psalm.” ‘ 
Lowth drew up three categories of the parallelism: synonymous 
(in which the corresponding elements of speech are identical in 
meaning) , antithetical (in which one or more pairs of the corre- 
sponding elements are contrary in meaning), and synthetic (in 
which the corresponding elements have no close semantic asso- 
ciation) , this last being a catch-all of the residue left by the first 
two. His method of classification thus has the eminent virtue 
of simplicity. Other scholars, desirous of greater exactitude even 
at the price of complexity, have proposed that the parallelism 
might also be comparative, parabolical, emblematical, or ascend- 


‘Part of this essay was read before the English 6 section of the Modern Language 
Association in 1960. 

® Mimesis, trans. Willard R. Trask (Princeton, 1953), p. 28. 

® Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, ed. Calvin E. Stowe (Andover, 
1829), pp. 154-166. 

* Ibid., p. 35. 
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ing.’ Yet no assent has attached to such detailed taxonomy be- 
cause two inconvenient truths have become steadily more apparent: 
the forms of parallelism are innumerable, and they are at times 
indistinctly differentiated from each other. The Hebrew poets 
were interested less in the sundry forms than in the parallelism 
itself. 

Synonymy is nevertheless pervasive and often salient. To take 
an example: “For in much wisdom is much grief: and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow ” (Ecclesiastes I. 18). The 
two cola say essentially the same thing, and various permutations 
may be made without marring the basic design of the period, 
The lines from An Essay on Man “ With too much knowledge 
for the Sceptic side, With too much weakness for the Stoic’s 
pride ” cannot without mild fatuity be read as “ With too much 
knowledge for the Stoic’s pride, With too much weakness for the 
Sceptic side’; but no similar loss accompanies an alteration of 
the biblical verse into “ For in much wisdom is much sorrow: and 
he that increaseth knowledge increaseth grief.” Other examples 
of synonymy may be chosen almost at will: “They ravished the 
women in Zion, and the maids in the cities of Judah ” (Lamenta- 
tions V.11), “I will get me to the mountain of myrrh, and to 
the hill of frankincense ” (Song of Solomon IV. 6), “ But he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ” 
(Isaiah LIII. 5). Each repetition in different words halts the prog- 
ress of ideas by expanding upon a single event or situation; the 
initial statement is corroborated without loss of either simplicity 
or grandeur. Synonymous verses usually alternate (in no pre- 
dictable arrangement) with antithetical and synthetic verses, and 
Psalm CXIV is perhaps the most sustained passage in which 
synonymy alone prevails: 


When Israel went out of Egypt, 
the house of Jacob from a people of strange language; 
Judah was his sanctuary, 
and Israel his dominion. 
The sea saw it, and fled: 
Jordan was driven back. 
The mountains skipped like rams, 
and the little hills like lambs. 


° Charles Augustus Briggs, Biblical Study (New York, 1892), p. 286. C. J. Mullo- 
Weir, “Old Testament Languages,” in A Companion to the Bible, ed. T. W. Manson 
(Edinburgh, 1939), p. 19. 
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What ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest? 
thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back? 

Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams; 
and ye little hills, like lambs? 

Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, 
at the presence of the God of Jacob; 

Which turned the rock into a standing water, 
the flint into a fountain of waters. 


This same form of speech contains the Lord’s inquiry of Job 
(XLI. 1-2): “ Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook? or 
his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? Canst thou put 
a hook into his nose? or bore his jaw through with a thorn? ” 
The gospel of Matthew shows similar examples, such as “ strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way ” (VII. 14), in its first recorded 
sermon. The idiom chosen by the Father for speaking from the 
whirlwind was at times chosen by the Son for speaking from the 
mount, and the likelihood that this high style would have been 
used by the historical Jesus supports the authenticity of the 
evangelist’s account. 

George Williamson denies that the Bible could have much 
effected the English prose written between the birth of Shake- 
speare and the death of Milton, on the ground that the authors 
of the Scriptures were not concerned with the stylistic problems 
that occupied the men of the later age: “Isaiah, for example, 
was not a Euphuist, though Rainolds supervised his translation 
for the Authorized Version, and though the schemes of symmetry 
may be found there, even to some ‘ coursing of the letter,’ even 
to a touch of transverse alliteration, ‘and they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruninghooks.’ ” ° 
Nevertheless it is true that this very verse (Isaiah II.4) is an 
example of the idiom that reached across time and the difference 
of tongues to leave its mark on Hydriotaphia V and the Religio. 

The founder of studies in Neo-Senecan prose style, Morris W. 
Croll, noticed that in Browne “we often find a period of two 
members connected by and, or, or nor, which evidently has the 
character of stile coupé because the conjunction has no logical 
plus force whatever. It merely connects two efforts of the imagina- 
tion to realize the same idea; two as-it-were synchronous state- 


* The Senecan Amble (Univ. of Chicago, 1951), p. 87. 
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ments of it.”* One of Croll’s examples is “ Therefore I perceive 
a man may be twice a Child, before the days of dotage; and stand 
in need of Aison’s Bath before threescore” (p. 48 in the 1951 
American Everyman’s Library edition, which will be cited through- 
out). If this sentence occurred in an essay by Bacon, one might 
probe about, to locate the distinction between the cola. But there 
is none. Browne says a man may be morally a child and require 
a physical rejuvenation to render his body as immature as his 
character, even before the onset of the childishness that comes 
late in life. The meaning is evident from the context, but only 
to one who, like Croll, has observed Browne’s penchant for 
gaining amplitude by repetition. Akin to the Senecan stile coupé 
the sentence may be, but the Capitoline Hill inspired its composi- 
tion less than did Mount Lebanon. 

Douglas Bush, who has in a few pages composed an invaluable 
essay on Browne,* appears at times to glance at the concept of 
synonymy. Yet he is inexplicit, and one may possibly be misled 
by (careless reading of) his statement that Browne’s “ feeling 
for words and rhythms” touches that of the Bible.° Browne’s 
words and rhythms themselves do not recall the Bible; where he 
is biblical is in his use of sense-rhythm, a stylistic device from the 
Old Covenant: “ Every man is not a proper Champion for Truth, 
nor fit to take up the Gauntlet in the cause of Verity ” (p. 6). 
Bush notes that “ the second half is not needed, but it contributes 
more than half of the total effect.” *° Precisely; by being clothed 
in the language of a sacred poetry, the sentence possesses a mix- 
ture of beauty and authority, and of this effect certain sections 
in Browne are a repository. A fine example, also quoted by Bush, 
comes at the beginning of the Epistle Dedicatory of Hydriotaphia: 
“But who knows the fate of his bones, or how often he is to be 
buried? who hath the Oracle of his ashes, or whither they are to 
be scattered? (p. 183). The two cola of this period are a perfect 
specimen of synonymy; in addition, the second comma of each 
colon is a partially synonymous restatement of the first. Hand- 
some and striking as the cadences and other syllabic rhythms 


7™“The Baroque Style in Prose,” in Studies in English Philology: a Miscellany in 
Honor of Frederick Klaeber, ed. Kemp Malone and Martin B. Ruud (Univ. of 
Minnesota, 1929), p. 437. 

* English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1945), pp. 331-340. 

® Ibid., p. 340. 

1° Ibid., p. 389. 
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in Browne are,”: they contribute no more to the effect of his prose 
than does the semantic rhythm of the Hebraic idiom. 

Doublets in English derive from several sources. One is the 
alliteration which so dominated the early form of our language 
that it survived the Norman conquest and even absorbed the 
immigrant vocabulary. An example of this alliteration where the 
paired terms are of mixed linguistic origin is the expression “ safe 
and sound,” which William Tyndale brilliantly saw as the best 
rendering of the single Greek word hygiainonta in the parable of 
the prodigal son. A similar source of doublets is the body of 
traditional legal phrases such as “ devise and bequeath,” which 
are mixed invariably. A third source is merely the individual 
desire for fullness that is apparent in a famous sentence from 
Areopagitica: “I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal garland 
is to be run for, not without dust and heat.” Here the paired 
terms may also be mixed as in “ unexercised and unbreathed,” 
or may be both Latinate as in “ fugitive and cloistered,” or both 
Saxon as in “ dust and heat,” though this last pair is not strictly 
a doublet. In the foreword to the Pseudodoxia Browne discusses 
the griffinesque nature of English and, as Basil Willey has pointed 
out,” his quest for synonyms often leads him to combine native 
roots with importations: possibly commonplace but still char- 
acteristic are his ““ Thoughts and Contemplations ” (p. 283) , his 
“Hatred and Malice” (p. 303), his “ Love and Charity” (p. 
303). Yet he is no more confined to a single practice than is 
Milton, and sometimes matches words of identical lineage: “ gen- 
erative and fructifying” (p. 233), “common Road, and Appian 
way ” (p. 113). He resembles the psalmist in translation, whose 
language may be mixed, “ goodness and mercy shall follow me,” 
or from a single source, “ thy rod and thy staff.” 

Far more significant is Browne’s stylistic kinship with the 
psalmist through the use of substantial doublets in which several 
parts of speech are repeated. These may be brief or of medium 
length: “ splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave ” (p. 182) , 
“as yet I have not seen one revolution of Saturn, nor hath my 


11 There have been several essays on this subject, a recent one being Michael F. 
Moloney, “ Metre and Cursus in Sir Thomas Browne’s Prose,” JEGP, LVIII (1959), 
60-67. 

12 The Seventeenth Century Background (A Doubleday Anchor Book, 1953), p. 54. 
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pulse beat thirty years” (p. 47). They may also be complex: 
“Be not Stoically mistaken in the equality of sins, nor com- 
mutatively iniquitous in the valuation of transgressions; but weigh 
them in the Scales of Heaven, and by the weights of righteous 
Reason” (p. 302). Browne may combine Saxon with Latin in 
the paired terms, as he does in this last example, where “ sins” 
alternates with “ transgressions” and “ Scales” and “ weights.” 
Or he may choose only Saxon: “ At the blast of His mouth were 
the rest of the Creatures made, and at His bare word they started 
out of nothing ” (p. 41) , where “ mouth ” corresponds to “ word.” 
Or only Latin: “Break not open the gate of Destruction, and 
make no haste or bustle unto Ruin” (p. 276), where “ Destruc- 
tion ” corresponds to “ Ruin.” His thesaurus has ore from many 
rifts; he creates not one alloy but several. And his doublets 
expanded into synonymous cola and commata bear detailed re- 
semblance to biblical prototypes. 

Even his departures from the normal hemistichal relationship 
have their analogues. Sometimes the synonymous members are 
related by hysteron proteron: “a vanity almost out of date, 
and superannuated peece of folly” (p. 178), “I could scarce 
contain my Prayers for a friend at the ringing of a Bell, or behold 
his Corps without an Orison for his Soul ” (p. 8) —which answer 
to “ Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder: the young lion 
and the dragon shalt thou trample under feet ” (Psalm XCI. 13). 
Sometimes to a pair of synonymous members is added another 
member that refers back to both: “ Adversity stretcheth our 
dayes, misery makes Alcmenas nights, and time hath no wings 
unto it ” (Everyman ed., p. 177) , which answers even more closely 
to “ After two days will he revive us: in the third day he will 
raise us up, and we shall live in his sight ” (Hosea VI. 2). Though 
some English prose seems indebted to classical antiquity for the 
tricolon, there is little that is Gibbonesque or Johnsonian in the 
essential nature of “ Mummie is become Merchandise, Mizraim 
cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsoms ” (p. 181). Gilbert 
Highet names this sentence Ciceronian** and, to be sure, the 
equipoise of the cola is as much Ciceronian as Hebraic. It may 
also be a Senecan as much as a Hebraic intellect which transforms 
“Mummie” into “ Mizraim” and then into “Pharaoh.” But 
by the synonymy of the cola (as well as in the description of 


18 The Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1949), p. $34. 
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Egyptian calamity) , the sentence moves apart from both Golden- 
Age and Silver-Age Latinity, and finds its proper companion in 
the latter part of Ezekiel XXX.16: “Sin shall have great pain, 
and No shall be rent asunder, and Noph shall have distresses 
daily.” 

It is of course true that the synonymous elements may lack 
precisely the same meanings; the Hebraic idiom often allows a 
disparity great enough to be discoverable. Witness the pulpit 
oratory of Donne upon perhaps the most familiar tricolon in the 
Bible: 


And therefore, as David begins his Psalmes with Blessednesse, so he 
begins Blessednesse, with that, Blessed is hee, which sitteth not in the 
seat of the scornfull; David speakes there, of walking with the ungodly, 
but walking is a laborious motion; And hee speakes there, of standing 
with the sinner, but standing is a painfull posture; In these two, 
walking and standing, there’s some intimation of a possibility of weari- 
nesse, and so, of desisting at last. But in sitting in the seat of the 
scornfull, there is denoted a sinning at ease; and, in the Vulgate edition, 
at more than ease; with authority, and glory; For it is In cathedra, In 
the chaire of the scornfull; which implies a Magisteriall, a Doctorall 
kinde of sinning, that is, to sinne, and to provoke others, by example, 
to sinne too, and promises no returne from that Position.* 


Such ingenuity may save souls, but it promotes a spurious literary 
assessment. The Dean of St. Paul’s is not being witty or meta- 
physical in any sense of those words. He is merely led by zealotry 
into overinterpretation, an occupational snare that also inveigled 
Lancelot Andrewes when he preached upon the text “ For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a Son is given ” (Isaiah IX. 6): 


We have two words, “ Child,” and “Son ”; neither waste. But if no 
more in the second than in the first, the first had been enough; if the 
first enough, the second superfluous. But in this Book nothing is 
superfluous. So then two diverse things they import. 

Weigh the words: “Child” is not said but in humanis, ‘among 
men.’ “Son” may be in divinis, ‘from Heaven’; God spake it, “ This 
is My Son,” (Mat. XVII.5); may, and must be, here. 

Weigh the other two; 1. “born,” and 2. “given.” That which is 
born beginneth then first to have his being. That which is given 
presupposeth a former being; for be it must that it may be given.’® 


1 The Sermons of John Donne, ed. Evelyn M. Simpson and George R. Potter 
(Univ. of California, 1956), VIII, 66. 

16 Lancelot Andrewes, Sermons on the Nativity, ed. not named (Grand Rapids, 
1955), p. 21. 
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This kind of explication cannot be impeached for laxity of logic, 
but the premises may be summarily abandoned as repugnant. A 
single thing is said, not two, and the argument upon a contrary 
assumption is nugatory. The language of the psalmist and the 
prophets is a language of majestic prolixity, and Browne speaks 
as they do when he testifies to the repose accorded by his faith: 
“This is the Dormative I take to bedward; I need no other 
Laudanum than this to make me sleep ” (p. 89). A recognizable 
idiom is shared between Browne and the Hebrew poets, but not 
further shared with any stylist of equal eminince. 

Not averse to occasional and minor aural effects such as the 
association of unrelated homophones, the poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment still depends solely upon a parallelism conveyed through 
consecutive hemistichs. Synonymy is common, as is synthetic 
parallelism in its various forms, but antithesis is rare. The Gor- 
gianic schemata of classical rhetoric are based upon a similar 
parallelism, which may be antithetical or may be synthetic, and 
many antithetical or synthetically parallel cola of Isocrates have 
biblical analogues. And in a further way the Eastern and Western 
styles coalesce, for in each the parallelism itself is the crucial 
matter, not the various forms. Quintilian even confuses antithesis 
and synthetic parallelism under the heading contrapositum 
(Instit., TX, iii, 81) , although Aristotle maintains the distinction 
(Rhet., III, ix, 7-9). Synonymy too has a classical counterpart. 
Five reasonably adequate examples can be found in the long and 
masterful Panegyricus of Isocrates (XX XI, XXXIII, L, LX XVII, 
CXI) , although the parallel elements are seldom so inflected as 
to permit easy permutation. Furthermore, two excellent examples 
are cited by the oldest detailed treatise on the schemata, the Ad 
Herennium (IV, xxviii, 38) : 

Rem publicam radicitus evertisti, 
civitatem funditus deiecisti. 


Patrem nefarie verberasti, 
parenti manus scelerate attulisti. 


The author of the treatise names this figure interpretatio, and 
discusses it as one of over two dozen figures of sound. But Quin- 
tilian (Instit., IX, ii, 98) denies that interpretatio is a figure at 
all, and its importance in ancient rhetoric may be held as slight 
indeed, because of the rarity of its appearance. Synonymy occurs 
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in the Old Testament at least a dozen times more frequently 
than does antithesis; in Greek and Latin prose, antithesis is the 
dozen times more frequent. Isolated specimens from the biblical 
and classical corpora coincide, but the two canons of parallelism 
themselves do not, and Browne’s use of synonymy, even if the 
figure is called interpretatio, may still be ascribed to Hebraic 
influence. 

The issue is complicated by numerous figures of thought which 
have no connection with the Gorgianic schemata and might con- 
veniently be described as characteristic of Attic oratory at its 
best, were it not that “ Attic” came to denote the eccentricities 
of the reactionaries against the Asianism of the third century 
before Christ.1° At least and perhaps at most, the figures of 
thought may be held to belong to the style of Demosthenes rather 
than to the style of Isocrates. Some show an idea expressed at 
length in words or phrases similar or identical in meaning, and 
would resemble Hebraic synonymy or interpretatio if they were 
combined with isocolon, but are so combined only very seldom. 
Cicero casually mentions the term commoratio, the dwelling upon 
a particular idea (De Oratore, III, liii, 202) , and lists the figure as 
the first of the thirty-nine he recommends for rhetorical effective- 
ness (Orator XL, 137), but does not connect commoratio with 
the style of Gorgias, whom he censures for being too fond of iso- 
colon, parison, and the opposing of contraries by antithesis (Orator 
LU, 175). Dionysius of Halicarnassus mentions pleonasmos, 
the use of two or more single words for amplification (Demos- 
thenes, LVIII) , but is silent with regard to the repetition of an 
idea in consecutive and parallel cola, although he quotes from 
Isocrates’ Areopagiticus a passage he admires for the skilful use 
of parison, paromoion, and antithesis (On Literary Composition, 
XXIII). Quintilian quotes Cicero’s remarks on commoratio and 
adds his own, but speaks briefly and cites no example (Instit., 
IX, i, 27, and IX, ii, 4) ; he also mentions tawtologia, the iteration 
of a word or phrase (VIII, iii, 50), synathroismos, the heaping 
up of words or phrases that lack a common reference (VIII, iv, 
27) , and amplificatio, the heaping up of words or phrases identical 
in meaning (VIII, iv, 27). This last appears in definition akin 
to Hebraic synonymy or the interpretatio which Quintilian refuses 


16 See UJ, v. Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff, “ Asianismus und Atticismus,’Hermes, XXXV 
(1900) , 1-52. 
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to recognize, but the quoted example lacks parallelism, lacks 
restraint in accumulation, and lacks receptivity to more than a 
minimal permutation of the parallel elements in the consecutive 
cola: 


Quid enim tuus ille, Tubero, destrictus in acie Pharsalica gladius 
agebat? 


cuius latus ille mucro petebat? qui sensus erat armorum tuorum? 


quae tua mens, oculi, manus, ardor animi? quid cupiebas? quid 
optabas? 


Longinus mentions epimone, the dwelling upon a particular idea 
(On the Sublime, XII) , but two folia are lost at the point where 
examples might be expected, and nothing can be concluded from 
what has survived. Other Greek or Roman treatises on rhetoric 
fail to approach the Hebraic idiom more closely, and modern 
accounts go no further. Richard Volkmann finds that the treatises 
vaguely bear reference to a single figure variously called syna- 
throismos, pleonasmos, synonymia, metabole, epimone, diallage, 
or commoratio, but does not connect this figure with parallelism.” 
Eric Laughton traces Cicero’s debt to Demosthenes through the 
doublet, anaphora, asyndeton, and climax; he characterizes the 
style of Isocrates by its parallelism and antithesis, but does not 
hint at synonymy.** J. D. Denniston shows in detail how the 
Athenian orators, Thucydides, and Plato use antithesis, symmetry, 
anaphora, and periodicity, but does not mention any Greek 
analogue to interpretatio or synonymy.’® One may therefore 
assent both that the opposition of contraries by antithesis in 
parallel cola is more classical than Scriptural, and that epimone 
or commoratio or amplificatio is a common form of rhetorical 
fullness in the classical tradition. But in the lack of evidence one 
need not assent that the Scriptural cola both parallel and synony- 
mous find a classical counterpart except with great rarity. On 
purely speculative grounds the Bible must be held a potential 
stylistic influence upon writers of the seventeenth century; on 
empirical grounds it was an influence upon Browne, whose works 
may contain more examples of identifiably Hebraic synonymy 
that does all of Western antiquity. 


** Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Rémer in systematischer Ubersicht (Leipzig, 
1885), pp. 257, 473. 

18“ Cicero and the Greek Orators,” AJP, LXXXII (1961), 27-49. 

*° Greek Prose Style (Oxford, 1952). 
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In his study of the prose written by the humanists, Eduard 
Norden speaks extensively of antithesis in the extended sense 
of contrapositum,” but does not discuss synonymy, although he 
uses the word to denote the iteration that Quintilian calls tawto- 
logia.”* Croll also attaches a wide meaning to antithesis, which 
he acutely though briefly inspects ** in the course of his engaging 
argument about the survival of the Gorgianic schemata in the 
medieval manuals of style. But he likewise fails to mention any 
analogue to synonymy, and rejects out of hand the possibility 
of biblical influence upon the tradition that culminated in 
Euphues.* This critical position is well fortified, and open to 
assault only through the person of Rainolds, whose Corpus Christi 
lectures may have directly affected the style Lyly was developing 
as a student at Magdalen.** Because Rainolds was both a theo- 
logian and an anti-Ciceronian, his Latinity may have sustained a 
Hebraic admixture, perhaps derivative from the sonorous Vulgate. 

Yet Euphues, even gelded of its fabulous natural history, may 
with alacrity be taken as dissimilar from the Bible, and the 
proposal that Browne shows biblical influence through synonymy 
is intended less as a demurrer against this assumption than as 
a compatible supplement. For the recurrent use of synonymy in 
Browne, which provoked Croll to comment in apparent puzzle- 
ment (see p. 338 and n. 7 above) , need be neither assigned regret- 
fully to a bygone preciosity, nor described as a Senecan idiom 
that had no exemplary antecedent in Seneca. Because Browne 
often composed parallel cola contained in brief and abruptly 
separated periods, his style may with partial truth be thought a 
haggis of Euphuistic and Baconian ingredients. But a juxta- 
position of passages will suggest the synonymous style of the 
Old Testament as the most important ingredient of all. 


From Euphues 


For as the bee that gathereth honey out of the weed 
when she espieth the fair flower flieth to the sweetest; 
or as the kind spaniel though he hunt after birds 
yet forsakes them to retrieve the partridge; 


*° Die antike Kunstprosa (Leipzig and Berlin, 1923), II, 786-807, and throughout. 

*1 Ibid., IT, 62¢. 

*? Morris W. Croll and Harry Clemons ed. Ewphues by John Lyly (London, 1916), 
p. Xvii. 

*8 Ibid., p. Xxvi. 

** William Ringler, “The Immediate Source of Euphuism,” PMLA, LIII (1938), 
678-686. 
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or as we commonly feed on beef hungerly at the first, 
yet seeing the quail more dainty change our diet; 
so I although I loved Philautus for his good properties, 
yet seeing Euphues to excel him I ought by nature to like him better, 
By so much the more, therefore, my change is to be excused, 
by how much the more my choice is excellent; 
and by so much the less I am to be condemned, 
by how much the more Euphues is to be commended. 
Is not the diamond of more value than the ruby 
because he is of more virtue? 
Is not the emerald preferred before the sapphire 
for his wonderful property? 
Is not Euphues more praiseworthy than Philautus 
being more witty? *° 
Psalm VI 
O Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger, 
neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 
Have mercy upon me, O Lord; for I am weak: 
O Lord, heal me; for my bones are vexed. 
My soul is also sore vexed: 
but thou, O Lord, how long? 
Return, O Lord, deliver my soul; 
oh save me for thy mercies’ sake. 
For in death there is no remembrance of thee: 
in the grave who shall give thee thanks? 
I am weary with my groaning; 
all the night make I my bed to swim; 
I water my couch with my tears. 
Mine eye is consumed because of grief; 
it waxeth old because of all mine enemies. 
Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity; 
for the Lord hath heard the voice of my weeping. 
The Lord hath heard my supplication; 
the Lord will receive my prayer. 
Let all mine enemies be ashamed and sore vexed: 
let them return and be ashamed suddenly. 


Christian Morals I, xxii 


Paint not the sepulcher of thyself, 
and strive not to beautify thy corruption. 
Be not an Advocate for thy Vices, 
nor call for many Hour-Glasses to justify thy imperfections. 
Think not that always good which thou thinkest thou canst always 
make good, 
nor that concealed with the Sun doth not behold. 


°° Euphues, ed. Croll, p. 41. 
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That which the Sun doth not now see will be visible 
when the Sun is out, 
and the Stars are fallen from Heaven. 
Meanwhile there is no darkness unto Conscience. 
which can see without Light, 
and in the deepest obscurity give a clear Draught of things, 
which the Cloud of dissimulation hath conceal’d from all eyes. 
There is a natural standing Court within us, 
examining, acquitting, and condemning 
at the Tribunal of ourselves, 
wherein iniquities have their natural Thetas 
and no nocent is absolved by the verdict of himself. 
And therefore although our transgressions shall be tryed at the last bar, 
the process need not be long: 
for the judge of all knoweth all, 
and every Man will nakedly know himself. 
And when so few are like to plead not Guilty, 
the Assize must soon have an end. (pp. 270-271) 


“ Of Studies,” 1597 


Studies serve for pastimes, for ornaments and for abilities. 
Their chief use for pastime is in privateness and retiring; 
for ornaments is in discourse, 
and for abilitie is in judgement. 
For expert men can execute, 
but learned men are fittest to judge or censure. 
To spend too much time in them is slouth, 
to use them too much for ornament is affectation: 
to make judgement wholly by their rules, is the humour of a Scholler. 
They perfect Nature, and are perfected by experience. 
Craftie men contemne them, 
simple men admire them, 
wise men use them: 
For they teach not their owne use, 
but that is a wisedome without them: 
and above them wonne by observation. 
Reade not to contradict, nor to believe, 
but to waigh and consider. 
Some bookes are to bee tasted, 
others to bee swallowed, 
and some few to bee chewed and digested: 
That is, some bookes are to be read only in partes; 
others to be read, but cursorily, 
and some few to be read wholly and with diligence and attention. 
Reading maketh a full man, 
conference a readye man, 
and writing an exacte man. 
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And therefore if a man write little, 
he had neede have a great memorie, 
if he conferre little, 
he had neede have a present wit, 
and if he reade little, 
hee had neede have much cunning, 
to seeme to know that he doth not. 
Histories make men wise, Poets wittie: 
the Mathematickes subtle, naturall Phylosophie deepe: 
Morall grave, Logiche and Rhetoricke able to contend. 


A hasty reader of the first three passages may say that they are 
alike because in each less is meant than meets the ear. A careful 
reader of the last three passages may here and there observe a 
curtness that contrasts with the euphonious fluency of the first. 
But the most notable stylistic affinity may be the occasional 
synonymy that unites the second and third passages in contra- 
distinction to the others. A pair of examples from the Psalm: 
“rebuke me not in thine anger, neither chasten me in thy hot 
displeasure ”; “all the night make I my bed to swim; I water 
my couch with my tears.” A pair from Browne: “ Paint not the 
sepulcher of thyself, and strive not to beautify thy corruption ”; 
“Be not an Advocate for thy Vices, nor call for many Hour- 
Glasses to justify thy imperfections.” By no means does synonymy 
appear throughout the Psalm and the section from Browne, yet 
certain examples of synthetic parallelism are removed from syn- 
onymy only by a short distance: “ Have mercy upon me, O Lord; 
for I am weak: O Lord, heal me; for my bones are vexed ”; 
“when the Sun is out, and the Stars are fallen from Heaven ”; 
“ wherein iniquities have their natural Thetas and no nocent is 
absolved by the verdict of himself.” 

The passage from Euphues is of a different kind. The first 
three couplets repeat the same idea in parallel form, but are com- 
bined with periodicity and climax, and are synthetic rather than 
synonymous, since nonsense would result if the bee and the spaniel 
were interchanged. The couplets about the precious stones are 
also synthetic, because the diamond’s eminent degree of virtue 
and the emerald’s singular property appear to have a precision 
putatively derivative from a lapidary. The closer approach to 
synonymy, in the couplets where Lucilla justifies her decision, 
proceeds from a quanto-tanto anaphora that is not Hebraic, and 
the parallel constructions “ my choice is excellent ” and “ Euphues 
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is to be commended ” are not synonymous but synthetic, for only 
the progress of the argument and situation identify Euphues as 
the lady’s choice. It is true that “is excellent ” does always and 
by nature mean the same as “ to be commended,” and such single 
pairs of synonymous expressions in parallel cola are common. But 
the cola themseives show synonymy or interpretatio only rarely, 
and the figure appears to have been no more essential to the 
Euphuist than to the stylists of Rome. The main issue at present 
is not the discreteness of the Bible and Lyly, however, so much 
as the identity of the Bible and Browne, and the comparison of 
passages shows a traceable similarity even if it does not show a 
singleminded indebtedness. In the absence of a Scriptural ana- 
logue Browne’s idiom might be thought an appropriation from 
Gorgias, but in actuality he owes more of both his matter and his 
manner to the text of his religion. A further proposition, suggested 
but not defended, is that the Book of Proverbs, which also houses 
many didactic synonymous imperatives, served as a direct inspira- 
tion for Christian Morals. 

Browne may even owe an additional debt to Proverbs. For 
the book is unique in the Old Testament by virtue of its several 
antitheses. Contrary cola, usually consisting in part of synony- 
mous elements, oppose each other directly, without anaphora 
or other extensive iteration: “The lips of the righteous know 
what is acceptable: but the mouth of the wicked speaketh fro- 
wardness ” (Proverbs X.32). The medieval descendants of the 
classical rhetoricians are of course competitive purveyors of like 
fare, and it is no more than a reasonable suspicion that once again 
Browne gained from a Scriptural source a part of his elegance: 
“To burn the bones of the King of Edom for lime, seems no 
irrationall ferity; But to drink of the ashes of dead relations, a 
passionate prodigality ” (p. 163). F. P. Wilson credits Browne 
with having here so used “ his native language that even a couple 
of short sentences cannot possibly be mistaken for another’s,” *° 
and it may be ventured that some of this distinctive individuality 
of his writing rests in affinilies with a style consecrated by Writ 
and liturgy. 

The synthetic parallelism of brief phrases and clauses is widely 
indigenous, and the visionary admonition from the shade of 
Anchises “ parcere subiectis et debellare superbos ” (Aeneid VI. 


® Seventeenth Century Prose (Univ. of California, 1960), p. 67. 
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853) has resemblances in both form and meaning to “ Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made 
low ” (Isaiah XL. 4). Placed in its context, however, the Hebraic 
foretelling is quite unlike its Augustan counterpart, for the verse 
continues with the non-Vergilian expansion “and the crooked 
shall be made straight, and the rough places plain.” In the Bible 
the forms of parallelism are apt to be imperfectly distinct from 
each other, and the classification of verses into numerous varieties 
is unrewarding; the crucial fact is that synonymy never relaxes 
its dominance for long, but gives shape and substance to the 
other hemistichal relationships. For this reason, Browne’s fre- 
quent use of synonymy may lend a biblical tone to the synthetic 
construction “ who can speak of Eternity without a soloecism, or 
think thereof without an Extasie?” (p. 11). 


Examples of synonymy often display isocolon, but the technical 
term is somewhat limited in usefulness, since the oratorical 
schemes are not in origin germane to the forms of Old Testament 
poetry. Sometimes a synonymous expression in Browne will even 
show a serious imbalance, as the latter element dilates the former: 
“to think the combustion of Sodom might be natural, and that 
there was an Asphaltick and Bituminous nature in that Lake 
before the Fire of Gomorrah” (p. 23). Precise equivalence is 
unusual in both Browne and the English versions of the Old 
Testament, and is the result of coincidence rather than meticulous 
arrangement in the Hebrew version, which resembles early Ger- 
manic poetry in its fixed accentual but variable syllabic pattern. 
Yet a close approach towards equivalence in the synonymous 
members in the norm. The meter of Proverbs or Lamentations, 
like such occasional effects as paronomasia and alphabetizing for 
mnemonic aid, is lost in translation, but an affinity for approxi- 
mate equality of length in the parallel members survives, and is 
reproduced by Browne. 

What best survives a rendering from one language to another 
is synonymy itself. Like the refrains in Ezekiel XXIII and Psalm 
CVII, like the Homeric epithets and the Anglo-Saxon kennings, 
it has a sturdiness not assailed by the difference of tongues. 
Whether Browne was reared with the Authorized Version or the 
Genevan or another is accordingly of small concern. What is 
notable is the frequency with which he set down his most serious 
themes in a biblical idiom. As in the Old Testament synonymy 
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is unsuited to parables (e. g. I Samuel XII. 1-7) and rapid narra- 
tives, it is rare when Browne is occupied with description, and 
is seldom found in Hydriotaphia I-IV and The Garden of Cyrus. 
It occurs in its stateliest form when he pauses to reflect, as in 
Hydriotaphia V, the Religio generally, Christian Morals, and the 
conclusion to the Garden: “ But who can be drowsie at that 
howr which freed us from everlasting sleep? or have slumbering 
thoughts at that time, when sleep itself must end, and as some 
conjecture all shall awake again ” (p. 252). Austin Warren makes 
useful distinctions by designating the different kinds of writing in 
Browne with the terms high style, middle style, and low style.” 
But it is a mistake to say that synonymy, because of its similarity 
to a Latin rhetorical pattern, characterizes the middle style. In 
the sacred texts and almost invariably in Browne, the idiom 
promotes effects that could hardly be more elevated: “Gop by 
a powerful Voice shall command them back into their proper 
shapes, and call them out by their single individuals” (p. 55). 
This is not aria but responsory. The plentitude that Frank 
L. Huntley has spoken of (p. xvi) is constituent in such phrasing: 
“T have no sins that want a name; I am not singular in offences; 
my transgressions are Epidemical, and from the common breath 
of our corruption ” (p. 79). 

No atheistical scientist but a Christian humanist, Browne found 
his belief deepened rather than challenged by an inspection of 
nature and the works of man. There is no question that behind 
the quincunx he saw a Mathematician, a Creator delighted by 
discipline and order. Random particulars stimulated in Browne 
the enthusiasm of the antiquarian and collector of curiosities, but 
his reflections turned disparateness into intricate arrangement. 
The world, he felt, “ was made to be inhabited by Beasts, but 
studied and contemplated by Man: ’tis the Debt of our Reason 
we owe unto Gop, and the homage we pay for not being Beasts ” 
(p. 14). Yet he constantly mortified his reason, and made it sub- 
missive unto faith, by sitting down “ with a description, peri- 
phrasis, or adumbration ” whenever he confronted an obscurity 
too deep for the rational faculty alone (p. 10). He used beld 
figures because his religion provided a unity and congruity to 
gatherings of strange details. Synonymy and the other forms of 
parallelism were accordingly an excellent vessel for his concep- 


27 The Style of Sir Thomas Browne,” KR, XIII (1951), 678-680. 
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tions, since the partial explanation inherent in varied restatement 
gives license for the most extreme metaphors: “ to crucify their 
Lusts than their Bodies, to circumcise than stab their Hearts ” 
(p. 128). Whether or not Milton’s imagination was auditory 
rather than visual, Browne’s imagination was beyond all dissent 
auditory in a way, for it was best able to thrive and find expres- 
sion in a medium that permitted the rime riche of thought: “ Per- 
sons lightly dipt, not grain’d in generous Honesty, are but pale 
in Goodness, and faint hued in Integrity ” (p. 264). 

Rare in Western literature, synonymy nevertheless inhabits a 
broad territory, for it appears in Finnish heroic song nearly two 
millennia later than the Psalms,”* and even reaches to Mongolian 
oral epic roughly contemporary with Hydriotaphia.”® Perhaps 
the earliest bedouins of Arabia shared the synonymy of their 
Hebrew cousins, harbored it in quiescence until the seventh cen- 
tury of our era, and then extended it with Islam to Turkey, Persia, 
the Balkans, and northern Africa. From Bukhara, the intellectual 
hub of central Asia until destroyed by Genghis Khan in the 
thirteenth century, synonymy may have been carried to the more 
remote Ural-Altaic regions. But in England, where the idiom 
was transmitted not by bards but by a Book that lacked the 
conventional marks of verse, it was apt to be appropriated by 
stylists in prose. Milton and Jeremy Taylor and even Bunyan 
largely eschewed synonymy, however, and the meditations of 
Browne may be individual for their kind of resonant concinnity: 
“The heart of man is the place Devils dwell in: I feel sometimes 
a Hell within my self; Lucifer keeps his Court in my breast, 
Legion is revived in me” (p. 59). 


Reed College 


°° W. Steinitz, Der Parallelismus in der finnisch-karelischen Volksdichtung: FF Com- 
munications, CXV (1934). 

*° Nikolaus Poppe, “Der Parallelismus in der epischen Dichtung der Mongolen,” 
Ural-altaische Jahrbiicher, XXX (1958), 195-228, especially 199-201. For this reference 
and for much information I am indebted to John Richard Krueger. 
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THE DIFFICULT INNOCENCE: 
BLAKE’S SONGS AND PASTORAL 


BY DONALD A. DIKE 


Blake’s Songs of Experience disclose the second, and more recog- 
nizable, of two contrary states of the soul to be one or another 
kind of bondage. The introductory poems identify the soul with 
Earth: a voluntaristic principle most vividly apprehended in the 
energies of springtime and the frank delights of love. But love, 
alas, is cramped and perverted from having to be a dark secrecy; 
the figurative time of the entire sequence is a long winter night. 
The soul or Earth is not merely “ lapsed ” but “ prison’d,” because 
it is at odds with, subservient to, knowledge, which it should / 
control. 

To indicate this state of affairs, Blake makes use in the two 
opening poems—as later, in the prophetic books—of the revolu- 
tion in astronomy, no longer the “new science,” perhaps, yet 
as inimical to him as it had been to many Jacobeans. The “ starry 
pole ” has slipped its moorings; the earth, a dead planet (“her 
light fled”), is no longer central to the scheme of things. Since 
perception and its object may be considered interchangeable 
(according to Blake, we become what we behold, and conversely, 
what we are determines what we see) , this is a way of saying that 
man has been victimized by one of his faculties, been dispossessed 
of his heritage by, roughly, reason or intellect. So much for’ 
“lapsed.” He has been “ prison’d,” further because the same 
analytic faculty that robs Earth of its position and power limits 
its energies by legislating imperatives as alien to human desire 
as the Copernican heavens. Scientific knowledge and moral knowl- 
edge are alike in their motives and effects, and the star figure can 
accommodate both of them. In their false prestige, however, 
Blake finds proof of their own debasement; not Earth merely but, 
by the same token, light itself has fallen and is in need of renewal. 
Given too much authority, which is to say an independent author- 
ity, light achieves its dubious and corrupt successes in darkness, 
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incapable of bringing in the day, sustained by and sustaining the 
long night of man’s temporal history in the twin forms of an 
inhuman scientism and a knowledge of good and evil. 

With the latter of these, of course, or rather with its demon- 
stration, the poems are mainly concerned. The fall is calamitous 
not because it lets into the garden inducements to obvious evil 
but because it insists on the necessity of being good. Its most 
virulent product is the obsession with righteousness. For acting 
out the secret causes and crippling effects of this obsession, char- 
acters are needed less impersonally cosmic than those who intro- 
duce the sequence. Earth, consequently, disappears into her bound 
children and blighted flowers, while in the second poem, “ starry ” 
(“ starry pole,” “starry floor”) is affixed, by way of transition, 
to a feeling, jealousy, and this combination, still pretty abstract, 
turns into “ the selfish father of men,” who will grip and swaddle 
his newborn son (“Infant Sorrow ”) and with “a loving look ” 
condemn his daughter of sexual transgression (“A Little Girl 
Lost ”). There are exceptions, most notably “ The Tyger,” which 
gets behind good and evil in the way of The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell (“The tygers of wrath are wiser than the horses of 
-—instruction ”), but for the most part the poems are dominated 
_by this authoritarian figure of many masks, whose availability for 
Freudian interpretation every modern reader has recognized. Even 
when he is not palpably on the job, binding down joy and calling 
the children in from play, he makes his voice heard: in the at- 
tempts, for example, of the clod and the pebble to generalize 
their several limitations into “ one law for the lion and ox”; in 
the self-denial of the narrator of “ My Pretty Rose-Tree” (a 
poem about marriage), whose technical fidelity earns him no 
very warm welcome at home. For the father, old Nobodaddy, 
is himself in the clutch of motives to be rationalized—jealously, 
envy, fear, etc.—and so, besides exemplifying the exterior powers, 
physical, moral, institutional, he can stand for their roots, which 
are (like the tree of knowledge that the gods of “ The Human 
Abstract ” cannot find throughout nature) within the human 
brain. The chains of, say, the chimney sweeper are externally 
imposed, and there isn’t much he can do except suffer them or 
have compensatory dreams. But the poems work at connecting 
a deplorable political situation like his with the kind of self- 
repression that is portrayed in “The Angel,” where the “ man- 
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acles”” are clearly “mind-forg’d,” though no doubt socially 
conditioned. They work—not by logic but out of Blake’s multiple 
vision—at erasing any hard and fast line between the outer and 
inner scenes of deprivation, between cause or motive and its public 
consequences. Godwin and the neat formulae of the philosophi 
radicals are being scrapped; the oppressor gets increasingly diffi- 
cult to localize for expedient political treatment. Bondage, vir- 
tually universal, is no education for liberty, and an exchange of 
power does not diminish its offensiveness. This idea is dramatized 
quite early, before most of the prophetic books, which use it 
heavily, in a myth of recurrence. The 1793 version of “ Infant 
Sorrow ” and its companion piece, “In a Myrtle Shade,” have 
the son—educated by paternal rule to practice guile, then safely 
confined in marriage, its sacramental oaths recognized as curses— 
turning at last on the priestly father, slaying him, but only to 
take his place. 

These remarks are meant chiefly to introduce some notions of 
Songs of Innocence and coincidentally of some of the intentions 
and difficulties of pastoral. I am backtracking as far as dates of 
composition are concerned but not, I think, otherwise; it is clear 
enough that the fall which intervenes between the two comple- 
mentary groups of songs—that hypothetical moment when desire 
and obligation, want and must (or more likely, must not), are 
felt to be in opposition—is not supposed to occur in measurable 
time. The states of the soul co-exist; what chronology there is 
within the poems comes from Blake’s appreciation of childhood 
and his horror at the adult world about him, emotions that enter 
powerfully into his myths of corruption. So, unaware of any 
restraint, the two-day old infant in “ Infant Joy ” is an archetype 
of anonymous and spontaneous delight. But his counterpart in 
“Infant Sorrow,” sulking on his mother’s breast, is no older; 
like the rest of the material the sequences have in common, he 
has been differently imagined. If there are two states of the soul, 
then, they can be said to correspond to two ways of perceiving the 
soul. The symbolic times of the sequences, day and night, them- 
selves afford contrasting optical facilities. A few years later in 
“Auguries of Innocence,” Blake emphasized the contrast and 
the involvement of optics, loosely construed, in any identification 
of reality. “ God Appears & God is Light / To those poor Souls 
who dwell in Night, / But does a Human Form Display / To 
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those who Dwell in Realms of day.” The distinction here, and 
in a good deal of pastoral, is not quite the usual one between 
appearance and reality. While the order of the statements, the 
commiserating “poor Souls,” and the connotations of night and 
day (to say nothing of the rest of the poem) all declare a prefer- 
ence for the second manifestation of God, the first gets from the 
equation of “ Appears ” and “is ” (as compared with “ Display ”) 
at least as much, probably more, substantival force. The modifi- 
cations of both statements (“To those” etc.) connect truth 
with mode of vision and mode of vision with moral condition, so 
that not one but two norms of reality must be allowed. Of these, 
the more cherished is also the more special. Its appropriate moral 
condition is located off the well-travelled track, in some status 
that is considered to be irregular, if not exceptional, and that can 
easily become a cult. Thus the minority who are able to dwell 
in one or another pastoral variant of the realms of day may owe 
their ability to age (the child; sometimes the very old), social 
and economic position (the clown; the poor: poor enough to 
manage resignation at being out of the money race), vocation 
(the shepherd; the artist), locale (country as opposed to city; 
island versus mainland) , and so forth, including combinations of 
these. The other norm shifts, too, with the times. Whether its 
headquarters be court or city, a fashionable notion of maturity, a 
commercial middle class, or an eighteenth century rationalism with 
physics for exemplar (so that “ Newton’s Particles of light ” are, 
in “ Auguries” above, God to the night-dwellers), it has the 
authority of conventional expectation and social consent. Juxta- 
position of the two norms opens the way to fantasy, in which the 
more special mode of insight, under pressure from its alterna- 
tive (whether overtly introduced or represented by the reader- 
audience) , is likely to express itself. The pressure is sometimes 
resisted, out of the feeling, at bottom political, that fantasy is 
too trivial a means for large purposes. Wordsworth hoped to 
avoid it by inverting the orders of reality: by trying to show the 
irregular experience to be normal and the conventional to be 
artificial. Fortified by an optimism that Blake criticized in talk 
with Crabb Robinson, he wanted to substitute poetry for a failed 
political revolution. The Michaels and leech-gatherers, with their 
tenuous air of being life-like, are, among other things a rebuke 
to snobbish cult-stereotypes, the cardboard shepherds of some 
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eighteenth-century poetic play, which Wordsworth mistook for 
an entire tradition. But when pastoral is not a parlor game, it 
takes its fantasy very seriously, without apology; it has great 
respect for the truth of wishes. The privileged vision is perhaps 
impossible to maintain; dreams come to an end. But awakening 
does not show them up as nonsense. The uncouth swain goes 
about his business without reconsigning Lycidas exclusively to 
the Irish Sea. Alice, wondering with her kitten whether the other 
side of the looking glass was her dream or the Red King’s, is 
helped out of her difficulty by a verse epilogue which suggests, 
rather glibly, that the whole of life is a dream. The Tempest 
says something like this but manages the ambiguity of double 
viewpoint more tactfully. As the world of historical time to which 
all strayed revellers must eventually return, Milan is importantly 
different from the enchanted island of art; yet to the contemplative 
mind—a mind impractical and politically inexpedient—history is 
itself a fading pageant, its truth symbolic and no more substantial 
than that of the masques and myths, the plays and the plays 
within plays. 

The Innocence and Experience sequences are looking simul- 
taneously in the same direction, so that taken together, as super- 
imposed visions, they have the effect of a kind of transparent 
overlay. Blake was too fine an artist to pair off in detail all the 
poems in the sequences; to get what he was after, it was enough 
to do this with a few. The matched versions of “ Nurse’s Song,” 
for example, present two contrasting figures who are also one. 
Multiple vision insists upon the (as yet untranscended) whole 
paradoxical truth of feeling and motive and their ambivalent con- 
sequences; a truth closely relevant to the famous ambiguity of that 
other famous nurse, James’ governess in The Turn of the Screw. 
These poems disclose not merely the alternatives of the human 
situation but contraries with reciprocal implication and mutual 
dependency. Coming second, Songs of Experience has obviously 
to be read by the light of and in reference to Songs of Innocence. 
What is perhaps less clear, or rather, less to be expected, is that 
the Songs of Innocence do not themselves describe an absolute 
state of being or fashion an autonomous truth, the sequestered 
illumination of some immaculate Eden. They take resistances 
continuously into account; they are consciously against something 
and trying to see their way through something, and what they 
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are against, what they are trying to see through, is just the gross 
moral and perceptual reality (to be anatomized in the second 
sequence) that the reader brings with him to the poems and that 
Blake, too, has to admit. This is one reason why innocence can 
be shown first; its contrary, in the shape of assumptions however 
lumpish, is ready-made (whereas starting with poems of experi- 
ence would exclude the counterpoint). If the drama of contrary 
states of the soul cannot long be thought about without bringing 
in some fictitious time-plan, then for reader and author alike, the 
beginning (later to be returned to, with fresh comprehension and 
new horror) is experience. Elsewhere and repeatedly Blake makes 
this plain. The doors of perception need to be cleansed; the ability 

_ to see through is not natural. Nature, hypostatized like the starry 

‘pole into an opaque power, too rigorously confirms the limitations 
of sensory knowledge to be a safe standard of innocence. While 
the myths sometimes suppose a pre-historical, preternatural exist- 
ence when everything could be seen as infinite, Blake’s real concern 
is less with recovery than with a hard kind of transformation: 
getting man to be different but also more himself; getting him to 
see his world differently yet in a way it always partly is. 


Songs of Innocence attempt, against resistance, just such a 
transformation by vision. The resistance can be appreciated; 
angels at the elbow or no, it is not easy to see and present man in 
the aspect of his freedom, in the state contrary to bondage. In 
the introductory poem, even, and others, there is a faint elegiac 
strain, a clue not to nostalgia but to a sense that the truth of 
freedom cannot, for all its permanence, be long imagined. Night 
is always coming on; six of the poems risk its immediate presence, 
the problem being to divest it of threats or to surmount the 
threats; somehow keep the dream from turning into imminent 
nightmare. Rescue missions are successful. Maternal voices are 
heard to assuage and console; still their solicitude is uncomfortably 
premonitory. The celebrations of innocence are disturbed by an 
effect of precarious vulnerability which anticipates and leads 
toward the disasters of Songs of Experience. But just to this sort 
of qualification the poems owe much of their force and much of 
their interest. They are more than charming because Blake did 
not scant the difficulties of his material nor censor his failure 
altogether to see through them. The subjects of several of the 
poems seem almost to have been chosen for their recalcitrance, 
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and the whole courageous sequence has an ambition for alchemy, 
the gist of which is the general intention of “The Little Black 
Boy ”: to turn black into white. 

Among the Songs there are only a few pure idylls: poems, that 
is, which describe bucolic scenes of desire freely gratified without 
intruding the feeling of a danger to be avoided. While children, 
anonymous or with token stock names, are important in these 
poems, the joy gets its reality from being impersonally collective. 
The idea is to see it as all-embracing, to get everybody and every- 
thing into the act and more than that: into a reciprocal relation 
with other persons and things. Nature is much more than a con- 
genial backdrop; it enters into the spirit of the occasion with an 
enthusiasm indistinguishable from that of the humans. “ Laughing 
Song” has the whole woodland convulsed with the children’s 
mirth. In “ The Ecchoing Green,” whose title makes the point, 
the sun gladdens the skies by rising; bells greet the spring and 
encourage the birds to sing louder. The interplay goes on among 
the people, connecting them. The children’s “sports shall be 
seen ” by old John and the other elders,’ who are needed to “ laugh 
at our play ” and who are in turn refreshed by it (“laugh away 
care”): reminded of their own childhood with a happy lack of 
envy that surprises the expectations of experience. “ Infant Joy ” 
arranges another such collaboration, between the infant and the 
admiring adult who together complete the feeling and one another. 
As Thel, written in the same year, admonishes, nothing exists 
merely for itself. Sympathy unifies the creation, and the song of 
innocence at its gayest is rendered by an immense chorus. 

The choral demonstration, however, has got to be spontaneous, 
the free realization of all wishes, and this is asking a good deal of 
human possibilities. Blake’s vision of freedom is difficult because 
it not only is consistent with but requires an idea of society; it 
has nothing to do with alienation, very little to do with the usual 
opinion of individuality and with its romantic cult. The chorus 
is a structure of interdependent roles freely played. Most fre- 
quently it is seen as a family, but the movement, through analogy, 
from domestic intimacy to the relations between man and God 
and, in passing, to political relations is very rapid, often a matter 
of immediate implication. All three are in “ The Shepherd,” whose 


1The reader, too, is involved; “shall be seen” has the force of an imperative 
addressed to him. 
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most familiar of all pastoral situations is saved from banality by 
Blake’s finding in it the exemplary shape of his idea. Shepherd 
and sheep compose a family community in which the shepherd is 
father (conveniently, no rams are mentioned) , God, and an ideal 
equivalent to authority in the state. The first stanza is about his 
happiness. “ Strays ” (“ From the morn to the evening he strays ”) 
strikes the right note of caprice to clear his vocation of assigned 
obligation, to wed desire with the responsibility described in the 
next line: “ He shall follow the sheep all the day.” His “ sweet 
lot ” (fate? destiny?—the language keeps raising the problems to 
be solved) is doubly sweet because chosen. The second stanza 
begins by joining his “ praise ” (like the admiration of the adult 
in “Infant Joy’) to its occasion, the loving intercourse of ewe 
and lamb, mother and child, and ends by summing up the inter- 
dependency. “ He is watchful while they are in peace, / For they 
know when their Shepherd is nigh.” He watches over their peace, 
to preserve it, and they are at peace because he watches. 

The noticeable thing about this figure is the degree in which his 
role is limited. With complete acquiescence, it is true, he nonethe- 
less follows the sheep, an arrangement that is accurate enough 
and conventional in poetry but one which rules out the other 
traditional idea of the pastor as leader of his flock. Having only 
to watch over the flock, wherever it wants to go, doesn’t carry 
with it substantial authority, so that the shepherd in all his 
modes—father, magistrate, priest, and God—appears here exclu- 
sively as a guardian. The nurse in “ Nurse’s Song,” despite her 
gentle suggestion that it is time for the children to stop playing 
and come home, restricts herself to the same role. She is with 
respect to the children like James’ governess during the spring- 
time days at Bly: “. . . in a‘world of their invention—they had no 
occasion to draw upon mine.” Just as the governess eventually 
insists upon and realizes her world, so the nurse asserts, in the 
second group of songs, a point of view which translates everything 
—the landscape, the young voices, the play—into the data of 
experience. Time once arrested or dissolved at will becomes time 
grinding away; in each case it is treated as a function of state of 
mind or feeling. The first nurse gratifies amazingly a root child- 
hood wish for concession to its pleasures. So indulged, the pleasures 
can postpone the twilight, relax natural, as well as household, law. 


The shepherd and the nurse are only two of the guardians who 
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occur importantly in most of the poems, watching like the narrator 
himself over their charges. Their presence attests that while the 
lambs and children need freedom, they need it with the crucial 
qualification that it be safe. Unrestrained desire is cherished, but 
the unrestrained desire even of innocents is seen—with a be- 
grudged, perhaps (for it certainly complicates matters) , but fine 
practicality—to have its dangers: to be not entirely reliable or 
self-sufficient, to need help. Blake lacks the absolute confidence 
succinct in that prototype of all idylls, the rhyme of Little Bo- 
Peep: he does not trust the sheep to find their way home alone. 
Nor do they quite trust themselves (“ For they know when their 
Shepherd is nigh”). A fear precisely of getting lost, of being too 
free, inheres in the state of innocence, a threat to its serenity and 
survival. Merely intimated in poems like “ The Shepherd,” the 
fear is openly acknowledged in three of the songs, where by con- 
trasting means it is resolved without being minimized or dismissed. 
Thus “ The Little Boy Lost ” and “ The Little Boy Found ” admit 
with remarkable dramatic economy the inevitable division be- 
tween father and son. The sense, rendered with the effect of 
terror of a recurring childhood nightmare, that the guardianship 
of the earthly father is at best transient has to be transcended by 
the vision of a permanent surrogate, God, whose sole function 
is protective: to return the lost child to his mother. In the dark- 
ness, moreover, a “ wand’ring light ” (see the ending to “ Auguries 
of Innocence ”’) is some help yet will not finally suffice for guide. 
God needs a human shape: to be “ like his father in white.” This 
comparison, especially the whiteness of the garb (as opposed to 
the black robes in Songs of Experience) , seems to exculpate the 
vanished earthly father; the opening lines of the first poem 
(“ Father! father! where are you going? / O do not walk so fast ”) 
suggest his death, one possible meaning of the dark night to be 
seen through, but itself perhaps a vehicle of still other meanings. 

The other poem, “A Dream,” does not inquire into causes, 
taking the fear and its objectification for granted. It is frank 
about its method. The dreamer makes it clear that he merely 
fancies himself to be lying on the grass at night, his eye and ear 
adjusted to the diminutive life about him. Actually, he is safely 
in bed, but this opposed reality is itself modified out of conven- 
tionality: the bed is safe because angelically guarded. What 
happens gives the impression of being a kind of test. A near- 
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disaster is imagined, a mother emmet separated from her children, 
in order that through dream vision it may be averted. Putting 
the dreamer’s concern into the terms not even of an animal but 
of an insect world makes for pastoral simplication of the anxious 
occasion, but more important, it extends incredibly—as do the 
fly, caterpillar, and worm elsewhere in Blake—the usual limits of 
sympathy. Such terms rule out the resolution of the little boy 
poems; this miniature night cannot contain a humanized God. 
Instead, rescue is brought off by cooperation, a choral effort similar 
to the praise in the idylls. For their reconciliation, the creatures 
lost, the mother emmet and her nearly orphaned children, require 
the human dreamer, whose dropped tear establishes the motivating 
feeling of compassion, the glowworm watchman of the night, and 
the beetle whose hum leads to home. These discovered guardians, 
by virtue of their number (there are four, counting the dreamer’s 
angel; more if mother and father emmet are included) and their 
modest division of labor, exhibit the world as intrinsically friendly 
and harmonious. Everyone is incomplete and needs help; every- 
one has more value than he needs for himself (a kind of surplus 
value that goes into the community fund). Fears are allayed 
here not by supernatural visitation but by an imagination of 
benign and efficient (but unregimented) collective life. 

It is not difficult to find in these poems, and of course elsewhere 
in Blake, an anticipation of the conflict of attitudes that occupied 
the following century and a half. An increasingly programmatic 
concern for moral, political, and economic freedom, most par- 
ticularly for the authority of the individual to exercise his own 
wishes and so prove his identity, carries with it an opposed 
apprehension of estrangement and its perils: estrangement from 
family, from society, perhaps from tradition or from some or 
another framework of sanctions. Blake has been claimed sufh- 
ciently often and with considerable justice for the revolutionary 
nineteenth century party of the will, hailed as a charter member, 
a pioneer in its various iconoclasms. On the other hand, his 
word “lost” turns up with a good deal of its original meaning 
in so conservative a writer as Conrad. When the latter has 
Marlow, in “Heart of Darkness,” persuade Kurtz out of the 
jungle with the threat, “ You will be lost . . . utterly lost,” he is 
warning his quasi-Promethean culture hero of the self-destruction 
inherent in alienation and autonomy. 
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The idea of the lost child undergoes some modification in Songs 
of Experience. Two of the longer poems, “ The Little Girl Lost ” 
and “ The Little Girl Found,” are unique among the narratives 
of that sequence in having, in a curious way, a happy ending. 
For seven year-old Lyca, being lost is not so bad. Separated from 
her parents, alone in a desert, she retreats, through sleep, to a 
dream-fantasy world of wonderfully ornamental, primitivistically 
rendered lions and tigers (childhood terrors inverted into better 
guardians that have been known before), which sport around 
the girl, shed tears for her, and pityingly bear her—divested of 
the binding clothes of experience—to the womb-safety of their 
caves. She is found not by being returned home to her parents ” 
but by their abandoning their world and, after initiatory ordeal, 
entering hers; they follow her “ vision” to their daughter and 
live happily ever after in the sanctuary of isolation. Comparison 
of these poems with “ Night” in Songs of Innocence makes it 
evident that the sanctuary can be understood as an after-life, 
the “new worlds to inherit” of the earlier piece; the girl and 
her parents are reconciled in an immortality which fulfills all 
fundamental (that is, infant) wishes. The irony of their earned 
security (No longer do they “fear the wolvish howl / Nor the 
lion’s growl ”) comes close to being desperate, since the inference 
to be drawn is that the only way to cope successfully with the 
experienced world is to get out of it. 

Two other poems, occurring near the end of the Experience 
sequence, “ A Little Boy Lost ” and “ A Little Girl Lost,” afford no 
such way out, even through death. In each, a child’s innocent 
assumption of freedom incurs his punishment by outraged author- 
ity, the self-righteous priestly father. The little boy is sacrificed 
in the name of “ holy Mystery ” for being reasonable (somewhat 
in the style of Godwin) ; the maiden is charged with sin for loving. 
These children are afflicted not by the absence of parents but by 
their insistent omnipresence, so that to be lost in their way—the 
main way of the Experience poems—is to be both possessed and 
denied, the self violated and its desires suppressed by the outer 
world’s proscriptive authority. But there is almost certainly 
another meaning to the titles which taken with the first gives the 
situation in its entirety. In the official view of priest and father, 


? As in “ The Little Boy Lost ” and “ The Little Boy Found” (Songs of Innocence). 
the movement and general idea of which these parallel poems reverse. 
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a view that can be entertained only with a grim kind of irony 
(“ And all admir’d the Priestly care”), the children are judged 
to be already lost in the sense of depraved, or they are sheep 
that, too free, have gone dangerously far astray and need to be 
brought home by whatever disciplinary means are necessary, 
This view picks up the earlier meaning of “lost ” and pushes it 
to its moral or puritanic limit. Confronted by such extremes, and 
the latter so fanatically severe, the reader easily joins Blake on the 
side of the children, concurring in his indignation. But the issue 
is a real one, and Blake identified it with precision. The two 
meanings of “lost ” cannot be kept neatly separated; more often 
than not they converge to make discrimination and appraisal a 
stubborn difficulty. 


Just this difficulty the Songs of Innocence anxiously foresee and 
try to circumvent. Once invited into the pastoral landscape, the 
guardian, however well-disposed (for his motives are usually 
good) , is a possible cause of repression. There is a risky double- 
edge to the idea of guarding, and even when this function is dis- 
creetly performed, it is likely to meet some resistance. The pro- 
tectiveness of Milton’s Adam is resented by Eve, though very 
properly he restricts himself to verbal warning, an appeal to 
reason (for which enlightened forbearance she subsequently 
blames him). Miranda, too, is restive under the more palpable 
restraints of Prospero, who justifies his deceptive strategy (wear- 
ing the harsh mask of the father of realistic—or tragic—expec- 
tation) by giving the children their freedom once their love is 
proved safe. Such tension develops into conflict as responsibility 
becomes programmatic: the more, that is, the guardian has ideas 
for his sheep along with the power to enforce them as rules, the 
more he becomes an impervative. The condition of innocence is 
consequently endangered by opposed, interdependent fears: of 
being lost through too much freedom; of being lost through sub- 
jugation by authority, which may be internal (the “ mind-forg’d 
manacles”) as well as external, political. These fears and the 
always imminent conflict between desire and obligation are in- 
herent in, virtually indigenous to, the pastoral situation. They 
are obviously central to Paradise Lost and Comus; they occur in 
Lycidas in the antagonism to be mediated between the free pagan 
way of poetry and the demanding Christian way of religious 
duty. When their difficulty is felt to be implacable, when the 
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it, then the bucolic landscape is likely to darken and its sprites 
change to goblins. Robert Frost may shrug off his surrender of 
avocation to the needs of mud-time tramps, his responsibility to 
society amusingly invoked by its driftwood, but in The Turn of 
the Screw, the impossibility of reconciling the conflicting interests 
turns day-dream into nightmare and the education of children 
into a ghost story. Miles and Flora want, with mounting despera- 
tion, their measure of freedom, which is in part the freedom to 
grow up. The governess is fearful lest they be, like Peter Quint, 
“too free”: corrupted, even damned, which is to say possessed 
by demons (Blake’s priest in “ A Little Boy Lost ” calls his small 
victim a “ fiend”). Her idea is that if the sheep can be kept 
at home, forever “ enclosed and protected ” in the fold, then they 
will never get lost; she can imagine for their later life only “a 
romantic, a really royal extension of the garden and the park,” 
an extension, that is, of sheltered infancy. The conflict is between 
extremes; it is the recurring one and it has no solution. Because 
her role gives her power, the governess wins a kind of victory 
but as with Blake’s priest only at the cost of a sacrifice. Yet she 
is doing her duty; her job as guardian is precisely to see the evil 
endangering her wards which others, like Mrs. Grose, who also 
cannot read, are incapable of seeing. James is not in this story 
taking sides nor inviting a choice, and the long running battle 
between critics who hold for the governess and critics who hold 
for the children must, consequently and inevitably, end in a 
stalemate. The battle seems based on two contrasting miscon- 
ceptions of point of view. One is that because the governess tells 
the story, hers is the only possible or valid view of the situation 
(the preliminaries to her narrative are one warning against this 
notion). The other is that because what the governess sees is 
conditioned—by repressed sexual feelings, by a desire for justifica- 
tion, etc—it can therefore be dismissed as hallucination. But 
this is to miss just that connection between object of perception 
and means of perception, between vision and moral condition, of 
which James was as aware as Blake: the connection which makes 
possible the pastoral juxtaposition of two points of view and two 
norms of reality. The governess is sunk just far enough in experi- 
ence, soiled by it if one likes but not too soiled, to give its partial 
truth with authority and with credit to itself. There remains the 
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truth of the children, which James prudently leaves to be in- 
ferred. Watching the adults and the children, their truths and 
their motives, hopelessly engage should be quite enough for the 
reader, however inclined he is to assert his preference. The story 
gets the enduring conflict dramatized and asks for the under- 
standing of an agile, bi-partisan sympathy. 

What the Songs of Innocence are endeavoring to forestall is 
what comes to pass in Songs of Experience: the virtually inevitable 
development of the necessary guardian, moral or political, into 
the “selfish father of men,” or the rough awakening to his 
“really ” being this all along. One precautionary measure is to 
divide the responsibility, as in “A Dream,” where everybody 
contributes to the rescue but no one controls it. Even when 
collective effort is not so obviously cooperative as Blake imagines 
it here, the distribution of authority, a structure of checks and 
balances, can help to save the private self. Thus another threat- 
ened child, James’ Maisie, certainly knows the burden of having 
many parents, but their sheer contentious multiplicity keeps her 
from being exclusively possessed, affording a small, private corner 
for the self to grow in. And abstracted from the everyday world 
and its laws, in the fancy pastoral accommodation of The Magic 
Mountain, Hans Castorp is able to pick his own way just because 
his schoolmasters, who severally wish to lead him, are so numerous 
and ideologically so at odds. But Blake’s “ Angel-guarded ” 
dream of an insect democracy is unqualified by ironic variation 
or realistic compromise, and it cannot, out of honesty, be long 
sustained. In his family groups there has to be a father, a creator, 
and what to do about him, how to fit him safely in, how to justify 
him (God’s ways to man) is a persisting problem. Rather openly, 
the poems exhibit a preference for the mother, certainly much 
more confidence in her. She broods over the sleeping child in “ A 
Cradle Song,” trying to prolong its doomed serenity with the 
magic of incantation. To her the little boy lost is restored, the 
father having disappeared, and her return to her children is the 
wish fulfilled by “A Dream.” The feeling conveyed is close to 
the one children often have: that father is a remote, and perhaps 
vaguely alien presence, somewhere about, of course, and no doubt 
important in the mysterious auxillary way of protection and 
support, but an outsider to the essential relation, the intimate 
maternal one, and furthermore, best kept an outsider. This feeling 
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copes with a possible difficulty by unconsciously de-emphasizing 
it; one way of getting along with a father is not to think about 
him very often. 

Between father and child, the mother is a kind of protective 
baffle that soothes or explains anxieties away. In “The Little 
Black Boy,” her vindication of God’s ways, of inequalities in the 
creation, doesn’t fully clear up the question of why a white cloud 
(skin) won’t do for everyone, but the interesting thing is that 
the reassurance extended turns on a frank acknowledgement of 
the dangers of the paternal love. About this love there is nothing 
easy or comfortable; one must learn how to endure it, in the mean- 
time protecting onself from it, as from too much exposure to the 
sun. When the educational ordeal is completed, when the children 
“can bear / To lean in joy upon our father’s knee,” then will 
occur the reconciliation really hoped for, but this is not what 
might be expected, intimacy with the father, but intimacy between 
the human children, black boy and white boy, stigmatic differ- 
ences having vanished. The poem puts the best possible face 
on God’s love, by making the child, or mankind, inadequate to 
receive it and by intimating that what is difficult to bear in it, 
the too much heat, is an excess of joy, but the great effectiveness, 
the moving pathos, of the whole effort is due in part to its failing 
quite to come off. The consolation of the mother and the cheerful 
hope of the little boy are not convincingly a cure or solution, 
though they do create a happy state of mind. Nor is the idea 
behind them, of a formidably exacting love very congenial to 
Blake, and even as touched on here it is a little too close for 
complete comfort to the fierce loves in the prophetic books that 
bind down or destroy. 

In this poem the father or God can finally be approached with 
impunity, but he nonetheless seems aloof from his human crea- 
tures (like the shepherd with respect to his sheep) , outside the 
warm circle of their discovered friendship. He is still rather 
awesomely different from them and as such, at least potentially 
opposed. Four of the poems try another tack with him: to reduce 
or get rid of disturbing differences so that the relation can be 
close and entirely harmonious. To this end, “ The Lamb,” “A 
Cradle Song,” and “On Another’s Sorrow ” bring in the idea of 
his incarnation and rejoice in it. Largely stripped of legislative 
and judicial authority, the maker is imagined, as child, as lamb, 
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as man of sorrows, simply to share the human experience, the 
delights and griefs, and to complete it with his sympathy, which 
somehow makes everything seem right. Similarly, “ The Divine 
Image ” finds God in the human virtues (pity, peace, and love) 
that either have nothing to do with authority or else, like mercy, 
show it at its most indulgent. The four poems indirectly rebuke 
traditional paternalism and justify God, but not all his ways, 
for some of which the incarnation idea is more consoling than 
explanatory. Such ways do not trouble the surface of “The 
Lamb,” where, thanks to the special garden point of view of the 
child (and the implied converse view of all men as children or 
lambs of God) , a risky question about the creation becomes the 
means to rejoicing, and the tiger’s turn to bear witness is post- 
poned. But as Blake later shows in “The Human Abstract ” 
(Songs of Experience) , two of the virtues praised by “ The Divine 
Image,” mercy and pity, can give off an odor of political reaction, 
since these virtues, and God along with them, are predicated on 
a kind of status quo of human distress, twice cited as the occasion 
of prayer. 

The feeling the other two poems are after is clearly reassurance, 
but they don’t achieve it without granting its difficulty. The 
mother in “ A Cradle Song” is tearfully apprehensive about the 
sort of world her child will wake up to. She is trying to soothe 
the infant dream into lasting, or something more than this, con- 
veyed by one of the words she keeps coming back to, the am- 
biguous verb “ beguiles.” * A mother’s smiles beguile the night; 
smiles beguile the infant’s moans (intimations of coming sorrow?) ; 
infant smiles, finally identified with God’s, “ Heaven & earth to 
peace beguiles.” There is more than a hint of trickery in this, 
as of a spell cast. The magic ‘is certainly white, but its invocation 
suggests that the matter to be charmed (night, the premonitory 
moans, heaven and earth) is obstinate. In Songs of Experience 
guile has become one of the major horrors, and a later version 
of “A Cradle Song” (the Rossetti and Pickering Manuscripts, 
First Series) turns the whole idea of the first one, including 
childish innocence, upside down. The sleeping babe smiles in 
anticipation of the morning; into its heart creep “ cunning wiles ”; 

* Tt occurs three times and each time with no respect for the number of its subject, 
but this preference for sound, or exact rhyme, over syntactical sense; the poem’s very 


restricted vocabulary; the pattern of repetition with small variation; the consequent 
and deliberate monotony—all help out the cradle song hynotic purpose. 
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they and the infant smiles “ Heaven & earth of peace beguiles ” 
(my italics, the “of” contrasting with “to” in the original 
poem). In this context of a reverse enchantment, “ beguiles ” 
is not a pleasant word. 

“On Another’s Sorrow ” opens with a series of questions which 
are ultimately resolved by a vision of absolute sympathy. The 
questions demand such a vision; they ask of man and God a total 
response to suffering, ask urgently as if all faith were being 
gambled on the right answer. To the possibility that sympathy 
might be wanting: “ No, no! never can it be! / Never, never can 
it be!” And the refrain is later repeated. There is no missing 
the strain in this. The right answer takes and expresses a strenu- 
ous effort of the will because it is made in the face of awareness 
that the wrong one is so easy and—the “real” world of most 
people confirming it—so virtually inevitable. This poem is the 
last in the Innocence sequence. Answer “ yes” instead of “no” 
to its questions, and the realms of day dissolve into the dark 
city of Experience. 

Behind the various ways of dealing with God, with the father 
or any type of pastor, is a distrust of power amounting to dread. 
Letting power in puts the whole scheme in jeopardy. It brings 
with it constraint, however mild (and not likely to stay mild 
long) , and shows obligation to be different from desire. In the 
state of innocence and in its point of view, freedom, freedom of 
the will, is, by a curious paradox, for all practical purposes helpless, 
and the succour it consequently needs and receives has got, still 
more paradoxically, to be nearly helpless too. It is doubtless 
possible to imagine with Milton and others an omnipotence 
capable of withholding the effect of control from its creation, but 
Blake, whose quarrel with Milton’s deity is sufficiently notorious, 
was not attracted by such cold comfort. More in the fashion of 
the archangels posted around the Garden, only able to give warn- 
ing, his shepherds are on the scene, watching over but not leading; 
his Christ, incarnate in child and man of sorrow, is always acces- 
sible for the relief of commiseration (“ Wept for me, for thee, 
for all”) but not for the relief conceivably within the compass 
of more dynamic or political measures. The most ingenuous 
statement of this limitation is in the poem called “ Night.” Here 
the speaker, witnessing the end of day, elegiacally says farewell 
to the “ green fields and happy groves,” but he hopefully imagines 
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that the threat of night is lessened by guardian angels who “ pour 
blessing and joy ” on each “ sleeping bosom.” They are there to 
keep all the lambs and birds, in their “ thoughtless ” nests, from 
harm, which means primarily from an awareness of harm: keep 
them asleep, turned from the darkness, dreaming the night away 
instead of fearfully waking to its reality. As for the nocturnal 
terrors, wolves and tigers howling “for prey,” with them the 
angels can engage only to the extent of a kind of passive resistance. 
With pity and with tears they try to drive not the beasts but 
“their thirst away,” to “ beguile ” away, that is, their rapacity: 
infect them with compassion and get them, so to speak, to change 
their minds. More than this they cannot do; when the unper- 
suaded animals “rush dreadful,” they are as powerless to resist 
as are the various guardians of Lycidas to prevent his drowning. 
Instead, they receive the victims into an “ immortal day ” where 
the mighty lion, cleansed of wrath, not only can lie down with 
the lamb but himself becomes guardian of the fold (which now, 
apparently, has nothing to guard against) . 

The wolves and tigers are dreadful enough, but like the animals 
in fairy tale, and the trolls and witches, they are expedient trans- 
formations of the myriad shabby banalities of childhood misery. 
Generalizing these into concentrated and picturesque images, 
heightening the habitual anxieties into surprising terror, getting 
the tangled obliquities of experience openly and straightforwardly 
to declare their hostility—such ways of choosing the enemy, or 
at least improving him, help to make the unmanageable manage- 
able; they enable a second transformation (the conversion of 
the lion) and lead to a happy ending. Most of the innocence 
poems see through their difficulty by discovering it in some com- 
parably special shape or circumstance: the insect world of the 
lost emmet, the rural seclusion of the mother and child poems. 
Or else distress may be acknowledged and consoled but left unde- 
fined, a vague part of the human condition. The last two poems 
to be looked at here are, however, distinctly unlike the others in 
that they confront specific and commonplace social situations, 
situations that would have to be taken for “ real ” in any ordinary 
or conventional judgment. What they do with them is another 
matter, but the occasion of the doing and its context are in each 
case undisguisedly historical. Vacation over, the children of “ The 
Chimney Sweeper” and “ Holy Thursday ” are denied the joys 
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of the echoing green and the security of the nursery; they are 
viewed in the squalor of the city, among circumstances wholly 
unfavorable, one would think, to a redemptive vision. For these 
poems Blake seems to have wanted, certainly hit upon, material 
as obdurate as could be found, and the obduracy makes itself felt. 
“The Chimney Sweeper ” opens on a continuing darkness, an 
uninterrupted night: “So your chimneys I sweep, & in soot I 
sleep.” Orphaned of his mother, that recurrently saving presence, 
and so defenseless against the callous selfishness of the predictably 
untrustworthy father, the sweeper has been apprenticed (“ sold ”’) 
into the commercial bondage of child labor. For him and his 
fellows, their heads shaved, shorn lambs, there is only the grim 
comfort of knowing that what they do not have (the white hair 
like wool, which in “ The Lamb ” is called “ clothing of delight ”) 
cannot be spoiled by soot, the black element in which they live. 
They have this strange comfort, and because of the state of mind 
it induces (“ And so he was quiet ”)—not exactly resignation, 
but the receptive peace left by a knowledge of total deprivation— 
they are able to have their vision. One of the striking things about 
the poem is the vision’s plausibility, the ease with which it fits 
into or develops out of the context of experience. The two opposed 
kinds of knowledge are, of course, embraced and unified by lan- 
guage and rhythm, the purposeful naivete, but they are otherwise 
related, and closely, by the way in which they interact. Tom’s 
vision is an answer to wishes; his “ sight ” is admittedly a dream- 
fantasy which, sufficiently explicable, cannot merely be explained 
away, for the reason that wishing is one necessary means to the 
apprehension of reality (in naturalistic writing, of course, as 
opposed to pastoral, such fantasy would be just compensatory) . 
The dream begins in experience, with a graphic interpretation of 
the sweepers’ plight: they are “lock’d up in coffins of black.” 
The image redefines the sooty chimneys as death-traps, intensifies 
their horror (drawing on the fear of being buried alive) , and above 
all shows the boys’ bound life to be a type of death. But the very 
extremity of this view, like the desolate comfort that motivates 
the dream, is a dialectical opportunity. A locked coffin can be 
unlocked; seeing the sweepers dead opens the way to seeing them 
reborn. Hence appears the angel with his key to liberty as unquali- 
fied as the earlier bondage. It takes only a few lines to turn the 
state of experience inside out. City dissolves into country, dark- 
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ness into light and color. Cleansed of the soot, naked of the 
binding clothes, the children are revealed in their essential radi- 
ance, their white innocence. The burden of work (its leaden 
compulsion concentrated into the ugly monosyllable “ bags’) is 
left behind, and they are free to “sport” on the clouds and in 
the wind. If death, to go back to the dream’s first image, can be 
so imagined, then it is surely a consummation to be wished. 

The children playing among the elements are a vision of desire 
gratified. Elaboration would be useless, perhaps impossible; unable 
to go further, the dream has to recoil. “ And the Angel told Tom 
if he’d be a good boy, / He’d have God for his father, & never 
want joy.” It is impossible to guess how conscious Blake was of 
the thud in these lines. A new father to replace the old unloving 
one (and the rough taskmasters) is doubtless desirable, but he 
doesn’t as in “ The Little Boy Found,” freely appear in time 
present. He is a possibility of the future; the tenses evince an 
awakening to the sense that all the splendid gaiety is transient, 
has not been the real immortality but just a dream, disintegrating 
now and beginning to be conscious of itself and of time, The 
future fatherhood of God, moreover, is conditional, more so even 
than in “ The Little Black Boy.” “If he’d be a good boy ”: the 
promise of joy conceals a threat that chills it. In the dawning 
world of experience, innocence must put on the moral virtues; the 


angel who took the children out of that world piously leads them 
back. 


“And so Tom awoke ”—as who would not, his spontaneous 
pleasure thus dampened; the connective “And so” (as in the 
earlier “ And so he was quiet”) is emphatically causal. And 
awoke, of course, to darkness and cold, to the grimy bags and 
brushes. Fortified by the mémory of his dream against the hostili- 
ties of life, Tom can stay happy and warm; he has a truth in whose 
light the ubiquitous soot seems relatively unreal and so can be 
endured. But formulate the truth, package its comfort into a 
precept, and the result, since the dream is over, will bear the 
authentic stamp of experience, have the voice of its priestly 
wisdom. “ So if all do their duty they need not fear harm.” The 
irony of this conclusion is almost brutal. Discreetly irrelevant 
to the most significant content of the dream, the moral drawn 
from it cautions that obedience is the safest policy. It equates 
the expectations of the provisionally promised God-father with 
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the interests of the sweeps’ masters and complacently re-inters 
the children in their chimneys. 

“ Holy Thursday ” is a still more difficult experiment with the 
resources of vision, the most daring in the entire sequence. Instead 
of alternating the two kinds of reality, moving from darkness to 
light then back, this poem looks for light in darkness: attempts 
a way of seeing intense, penetrating enough to discover in a 
compulsory routine of experience the shape of its obscured inten- 
tion and lost beauty. It wills the routine to realize its possible 
meaning in ideal performance. Acted upon by the imagination, 
the matter of sensory observation is not so much transformed 
as it is, detail by detail, transfigured. Thus the grubby children 
from the workhouse, submerged in the knowledge of being un- 
wanted, have “innocent faces clean.” Instead of being herded 
to church to fret through a service that cannot satisfy their more 
immediate hunger, they flow into St. Paul’s like “ Thames’ 
waters,” accompanied by beadles, but beadles cleared of familiar 
connotation, their conversion into benign magicians effected with 
metonymic economy by turning the dreaded rods into “ wands as 
white as snow ” (such as Blake himself is waving). The country- 
side invades the city. Variously and gaily attired in “red & blue 
& green,” rather than with institutional uniformity, the children 
are flowers, and the hum that fills the cathedral (indulgent 
beadles!) is the hum of “ multitudes of lambs.” The radiance 
is “ all their own,” genuine not pulpit cant; in spontaneous chorus 
they raise their “innocent hands” and reach heaven with the 
“ mighty wind ” of their song. Meanwhile, beneath them sit their 
custodians, “ the aged men, wise guardians of the poor ”: devoted 
shepherds of a flock that is generalized from the children (drawing 
upon the emotion they have created) to embrace all of society’s 
impoverished wards. 

But having seen the ritual observance of Ascension Day thus 
brightly, the visionary turns abruptly to the reader with a con- 
cluding and surprising admonition. “ Then cherish pity, lest you 
drive an angel from your door.” Incredible, one thinks at first. 
How does this counsel apply? What need have these exulting 
children for pity? Then gropingly, with the effect of a disenchant- 
ment, comes the recognition that they are no longer being seen 
as exultant or as innocent. The vision cannot be indefinitely sus- 
tained; it closes on the word “ poor,” which like Keats’ “ forlorn ” 
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is enough to reawaken the sense of social fact, return us to the 
truth of the outer eye. The beadles do carry rods and use them, 
and the children hunger for more solid sustenance than a church 
service can provide. They are to be pitied, they deserve pity, 
but not just because they are miserable. The response to them 
that Blake wants has nothing to do with condescension or with 
snobbish sentimentality; it has a great deal to do with admiration 
and praise. Over but not forgotten, the vision reproves the 
hardened heart and invokes compassion by its demonstration 
that the children are not only wretched but also humanly excel- 
lent: however degraded, still angelic presences who cannot be 
rebuffed with impunity. Even in the last line, they get rather the 
best of it. “ Then cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from your 
door ”: this is not a plea but a hard warning. You can be pitiless, 
it says, but only at a cost to yourself. There is one kind of power, 
to oppress or ignore the poor, to drive them “from your door.” 
And there is another, retributive power, more considerable, more 
punishing than the first: the power of curse, the moral effect of 
his action on him who denies his fellows in need, but so much 
the more damagingly, denies himself. 


While pity is not consciously thought about before the last 
line, where its mention gives the reader an intentional shock, 
something like it has, in a quiet way, been felt all along. The 
emotion the poem gives throughout its parts is not a simple one; 
in the joyous awe there is a latent pathos, less strong than in “ The 
Little Black Boy ” but very important. Transfiguring social reality 
has not “ beguiled ” away all sense of it, nor has it been intended 
to. Each bright particular recalls, however dimly, its gray counter- 
part. Dispensing with linear progression, Blake wants an aware- 
ness of what is normally to be seen at the same time that he is 
making it so differently, so contrastingly visible: making of it 
an illumination. The poem demonstrates and requires double 
perception, one kind dominant throughout the first eleven lines, 
the other in the last line. The alternatives to such perception 
(later four-fold with Blake) are “Single vision & Newton’s 
sleep! ’: a submission to the finality of the material or historical 
fact; or on the other hand, a psychopathic confidence in the 
absolute efficacy of wishes. For Blake neither of these would do; 
innocence and experience inheve in one another, and neither can 
be denied. The main inclination, the cheerful bias and fervent 
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STEPHEN CRANE AND 
THE STRENUOUS LIFE 


BY EDWIN HARRISON CADY 


On or about December 1, 1895, William Dean Howells received 
one of the most extraordinary fan letters in a long literary life 
not devoid of surprise. He had favorably reviewed in his Harper's 
Weekly column a book called Red Men and White written by 
a younger friend to whom he had given literary advice as early 
as ten years before. The letter read: 


I have just got through with reading your “ Life and Letters” on 
Wister—For one who protests so much ignorance you come more 
nearly telling just what Wister is doing (““ TRUTH ”—) than any 
other fellow who is set in judgment on things of the sort—Wister is 
a great man and it gives me comfort to know that he will help me 
by his success to make people see “ the thing” which is my soul. 
When one thinks that when I drew ‘ scouts—soldiers—injuns ’"—it 
was the worst of form to treat such ‘red eyed’ red covered—unreal 
stuff—it gives me courage to have you think Wister will finally bring 
home to such as you—the thing—the truth—however much you may 
not care for it. I wish that this had happened before Thanksgiving. 


Frederic Remington * 


With full allowance for temperament, Remington’s anger half- 
veiled in praise reflected resentments held by a group of Americans 
to whom Howells had indeed given scant consideration. They 
embodied the spirit of a gambling culture. They were lovers of 
action and competition—of pitting oneself against nature, against 
pain and pressure, against other men. They were sportsmen. As 
climbers, hunters, and fisherman they loved wildness. As boxers 
and wrestlers, rowers and runners, inventive developers of base- 
ball, football, basketball, and hockey, they were changing the 
face and tone of American life, most especially in the colleges. 


* This letter is located in the collection of Howells Papers, Houghton Library, Harvard 


University, and is published by permission of the Trustees of the Frederic Remington 
Art Memorial, Ogdensburg, N. Y., and of the Houghton Library. 
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Their popular following grew phenomenally. Sports expressed 
the essence of American culture more directly perhaps than any- 
thing else. And they were beginning to achieve a literature pub- 
lished representatively in the magazines of the House of Harpers 
from which Howells was parting just as Stephen Crane came 
seriously on the scene. Henry Mills Alden, in defiance both of his 
friend Howells and of his own literary convictions, was printing 
the fiction of Wister, the non-fiction of Roosevelt, and the pictures 
of Remington. 

That was not a literature, as it was not a quality of life, attrac- 
tive to the Dean of American Letters. He was prepared to agree 
that sports were healthful and emotionally appropriate for the 
young. But he hoped they would grow up and sober down. He 
hoped Americans would grow away from frontier bully-boy mus- 
cularity toward civilization, leave gambling for creativity, passion 
for discipline, competition for cooperation. To him the most 
shocking fact about American life was precisely that it was a 
shrieking World of Chance, brutalized, corrupted, and too often 
blood-spattered by dog-eat-dog ethics. His long war with the 
neo-romantics was being fought on one side over just that issue. 
His delight in “ banging the Babes of Romance about ” rose from 
his derision of the ridiculous sentimentalities, the flossy pom- 
posities and foolish sublimities of century-old clichés. But 
ethically he was determined to raise his public to the highest 
level of sensitive and responsible civilization. At best the sports- 
men and their writers looked atavistic to Howells. At worst 
they looked as Theodore Roosevelt hunting bears for sport looked 
to the memorialist of Mark Twain in Eruption. 

How things looked to Howells of course made a great difference 
to Stephen Crane. Crane felt “ indelibly indebted ” not only for 
friendship but for literary guidance and enlightenment. He had 
rejoiced to enlist in “the beautiful war” for realism and gave 
thanks that experience proved him allied neither “ to the Chump 
in Art or even to the Semi-Chump in Art.” The fact that Crane 
dared use such sporty language with the Dean evidenced two 
important aspects of their relationship, however. Both under- 
stood that Crane was to be no little Howells, but wholly Stephen 
Crane. And among his many intellectual tensions was that be- 
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tween the pole of Howells’s complex, mature vision of a responsible 


and humane life and art and the pole of the Remington-Wister-TR 
doctrine. 


Any student can recall that Stephen Crane has been termed 
realist, romantic, naturalist, imagist, existentialist, symbolist, im- 
pressionist, expressionist, and pointilliste. (I may have overlooked 
some). That roster becomes doubly formidable when one remem- 
bers that somebody has taken the trouble to deny the validity 
of almost every one of those labels—if only to make room for 
pasting on his own red wafer. Common sense suggests, therefore, 
that we are dealing with a vivid and significant writer who cannot 
be categorized simply—perhaps not at all. 

And the most obvious view of Crane’s career suggests explana- 
tion. Howells’s hyperbole that Crane sprang into life fully armed 
registered the Dean’s delight and astonishment at Maggie. Com- 
paring it with what Crane wrote before he went to New York 
in the autumn of 1891, the final Maggie must be the product of 
1892, when Crane became 21 in November. Let us deduct nothing 
for the penultimate months of frenzy, of fever if not fugue, and 
of debilitation between the lunge toward wartime Cuba and the 
return to England—or for the ultimate nightmare of the race with 
death at Brede. Even then the sum of Crane’s years of power is 
shockingly short. The span between the time when he had stopped 
writing groping Sullivan County Sketch-like and begun to write 
firmly Maggie-like and the time of his death can scarcely be 
accounted eight full years. He had not completed his twenty- 
ninth year when he died. 


One conclusion suggested by these facts is that Crane never 
outlived his apprenticeship. He did not live to become any sort 
of “ist.” The vigor and brilliance of his gifts made some of his 
prentice work permanently significant (one thinks of the early 
Milton and especially “ Lycidas” as a parallel case). Seeking 
his own way, Crane experimented in the modes and doctrines of 
his turbulent decade. Normal development, it may be presumed, 
would have given him a mature method and view of his own in 
his thirties, another in his forties, and yet another in his fifties, 
which would have fallen in the 1920’s. As it was, Crane died a 
Seeker. It has seemed to me that his critics have paid too little 
attention to the forces and attractions of the American society 
through which he sought. 
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Among the strongest and most fateful of these was the Roose- 
veltian attitude. The most contagious form of neo-romanticism, 
it was the one least vulnerable to the ironies of Howells, Twain, 
and Veblen. It probably played a decisive role in the defeat of 
the realists in their fight for American taste in the ’90’s. More 
significantly, its mood was to sweep the nation into the Spanish- 
American and Philippine wars, into imperialism, international 
adventure, and eventual major power status. A muscular, buoy- 
ant, college-bred elite, represented primarily but by no means 
uniquely in TR, had sprung from the Gilded Age. After many 
terms in the Presidency since Jackson, observed Howells upon 
Roosevelt’s ascension to the White House, the “simple men ” 
had been fated by conditions in the republic to give way again 
to the “ gentle men” [he carefully separated the words]. In the 
’90’s that elite was wooing the psyche of the nation preparatory 
to taking over power. 

If for heuristic ends one compounds esthetic and ideological 
factors, recognizing as in all such classifications that almost no- 
body stays neatly inside the boundaries, he can reduce a broad 
cultural conflict to the terms of realist (including democrat, 
humanitarian, sceptic, reformer, and anti-imperialist) and neo- 
romantic (including aristocrat, racist, Social Darwinist, conserva- 
tive, and imperialist). That was what Remington, Yale football 
player, bankrupt stockman, and avowed “ romantic,” was finally 
getting at. In ways too complex even to list here, Stephen Crane 
was torn between these forces. We need to investigate the tempta- 
tions toward Rooseveltian neo-romanticism natural to Crane’s 
experience and view, the extent to which these temptations affected 
his work, and the question of what seems to have been his 
developing decision toward them before he died. 

Here we can scarcely do more than glance at some factors. 
Estranged and impoverished as a frail, final preacher’s kid born 
out of his time and orphaned, Crane was tempted to think of 
himself as déclassé, an exiled aristocrat, a lost gentleman. He lived 
on the edge of the college elite. But Claverack was no Groton 
or Lawrenceville; Lafayette and Syracuse not Harvard, Yale, or 
Princeton. Though scantly equipped physically, he joined the 
sporting fraternity with “ fiendish glee.” He rode, hiked, hunted 
and camped, played baseball with a sacrificial passion, coached 
and played a bantam quarterback on a Jersey town football team 
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in the fearsome days of massed interference and helping the 
runner. He pursued the mystery of manliness into the West as 
far as Mexico, on to the filibuster Commodore, to Greece, and at 
last to Cuba. 

It might be arguable that the trope basic to Crane’s vision 
was that of the game. But the complexities of that vision to 
which he wished so desperately to be faithful were, to use one of 
his favorite words, immense. The trope is pervasive. He begins 
his serious efforts at fiction with hunting and camping sketches. 
The opening scene—and a governing symbol for—Maggie shows 
slum children viciously playing a favorite game: “ King of the 
Hill.” No few poems suggest that the procession of life is a 
game God plays with man, keeping the rules to Himself. The 
psychology, the whole essence of The Red Badge of Courage, 
Crane said he learned on the football field. As soon as he got to 
Greece and into combat he rejoiced that The Red Badge was all 
right—the “ mental attitude ” was right. And the war Crane saw 
was repeatedly “ A Game ”—as were his versions of la hora de la 
verdad in fiction and non-fiction from that time forward. 

For many reasons, however, the simpler ones being social, Crane 
was no Wister, Remington, nor Roosevelt. His vision was not 
only darker but deeper. Where they saw pain, struggle, and 
victory he saw agony and despair—at best tragedy. And above 
all, he saw irony. “An Experiment in Misery ” let him share 
the sufferings of the dispossessed truly, but it showed him the 
stupidity of their delusions and, worse, their cowardice. “ An 
Experiment in Luxury” revealed the comfort and freedom of 
the rich, but it discovered the vanity, the “terrible pride ” and 
the fatuity with which they complacently accepted what “ the 
great secret hand had guided-them [to in]. . . the eternal mystery 
of the social condition.” He might renounce “ the clever school 
in literature ” and “ my clever Rudyard Kipling style ” for realism. 
But hard as he might study the victims of the world of chance, 
he never could see them with Howells’s eyes. Howells was a 
democratic, but Crane an aristocratic ironist. 

I do not suggest, of course, that tension between Howellsian 
realism and Rooseveltian neo-romanticism tells the whole Crane 
story. He lived other lives as well. It would be illuminating to 
have a complete list. One does not even exhaust the attraction 
to Crane of “the strenuous life” by focusing on his devotion 
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to sport, to the game. But I think considering him from that 
viewpoint does open one path to the essential Crane. 


His experience of sports brought Crane knowledge, and attitudes 
consequent on that knowledge, important to his point of view. 
It gave him the experience of testing his courage and thence 
personal knowledge of pain and fear, victory and defeat. From 
that vantage point he commanded the cosmic gambler’s stoic 
outlook: despising the petty, safe and comfortable; prizing the 
chance-taking, the enterprising, the seeking, aggressive and tough. 
In this he was at one with the prophets of the strenuous life. 
But he went beyond them in the depth of his forceful but am- 
bivalent compassion for losers. He was anxious that their courage 
or at least their agony be defended against and registered upon 
the smug and ignorant. But he would not defend them against 
the law, against the rules of the game of life. 


One of the missed opportunities of American intellectual life 
in the latter nineteenth century, as Herbert W. Schneider pointed 
out some years ago, was the chance Darwinism afforded theo- 
logians to construct a new Calvinism. Edwards had done it after 
deism; the neo-orthodox would do it after Freud. Perhaps Kier- 
kegaard did it for his age—but he was unknown in this country. 
Psychically (or temperamentally) and imaginatively—though not 
of course theologically—Crane expressed that possibility in his 
art and view. The vanity of human wishes held for Crane a 
doubleness not observed by all its commentators. Life was like 
the blizzard in “ The Blue Hotel”: “The conceit of man was 
explained by this storm to be the very engine of life. One was 
a coxcomb not to die in it.” The “ existence of man,” to stick 
to the same text, was “ a marvel ” and one “ conceded a glamour 
of wonder to these lice which were caused to cling to a whirling, 
fire-smitten, ice-locked, disease-stricken, space-lost bulb.” When 
he looked at it that way, the marvel and wonder of man’s courage 
in every testing place of war with nature, with society, and with 
self tempted Crane back toward the Kiplingesque. In writing of 
the West or Mexico, sometimes of the Civil War, of Greece, and 
especially of “the regulars” in Cuba, Crane could give way, 
especially stylistically as Willa Cather noticed, to that temptation. 
War, all war, became The Game and the observer its bard. 


Yet Crane was also a tough-minded realist with a tragic vision 
more Calvinistic than naturalistic in its perceptions of the blas- 
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phemy as well as the necessity of man’s conceit. He guessed at an 
ultimate war with God. And he had a nearly Kierkegaardian sense 
of the ridiculousness of the situation. He could not finally take 
himself or man seriously in realistic, tragic, naturalistic, Calvin- 
istic, nor, of course, neo-romantic perspectives. The result was 
his irony—unless irony were temperamentally the cause, as Crane 
suspected. 

That irony could be wonderfully funny. One wonders why it 
is so seldom noticed, for instance, that “The Bride Comes to 
Yellow Sky,” is a hilariously funny parody of neo-romantic lamen- 
tations over “ The Passing of the West.” The last marshall is 
tamed by a prosaic marriage and exempted from playing The 
Game so absurdly romanticized by Street and Smith, The Police 
Gazette, and finally Owen Wister. His occupation gone, the last 
Bad Man, a part-time worker anyhow, shuffles off into the sunset 
leaving boot-tracks like the tracks of the last dinosaur. 

Seriously, however, that irony bit deepest when it was turned 
inward on Crane’s own moral fight. Then, as in the most moving 
of Crane’s personal documents, his letters to Nellie Crouse, it 
made him one with Shakespeare, Melville, and Clemens. “ The 
final wall of the wise man’s thought .. . ,” he concluded, “is 
Human Kindness ”’—and then, with a last self-deprecation, “ of 
course.” 


Indiana University 
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FORD’S “PASSION FOR PROVENCE ” 


BY JAMES TRAMMELL COX 


“A good novel,’ Ford Madox Ford remarks in Jt Was the 
Nightingale, “ needs all the attention the reader can give it. And 
then some more.” Though The Good Soldier has enjoyed a great 
deal of attention in the last ten years, this attention is notable 
for its lack of agreement.’ At issue is the basic question of the 
narrator’s reliability: is he passionless and self-deluded to the end, 
as Mark Schorer views him; or does he grow in understanding 
through the telling of his story, as John Meixner concludes? Since 
this fundamental question has been so thoroughly and directly 
examined without yielding an entirely satisfactory answer, per- 
haps a less direct approach to this most provocative novel will be 
of value. Certainly Ford’s plea for attention is still valid. “ And 
then some more ” is clearly needed. 

It is thus the purpose of this paper to call attention to a single 
symbolic thread woven into the intricate and complex design 
of the whole: the conventions of the courtly love tradition. For 
Ford uses these conventions, which emerged in eleventh-century 
Provence, to characterize Edward Ashburnham as a tragi-comic 
courtly lover. This is the good soldier, enlisted in the soldiery of 
love. And the novel, as its subtitle suggests, is in fact “ A Tale of 
Passion,” a fictional exploration of romantic love, comparable 
in its central purpose to that of Denis de Rougement in his well- 
known L’Amour et l’Occident. As Rougement defines his purpose 
in the Preface to the 1956 English Edition, so Ford might have 
expressed his own: “ My central purpose was to describe the ines- 
capable conflict in the West between passion and marriage .. .” ” 


1See “An Interpretation” by Mark Schorer in the Vintage Books edition of The 
Good Soldier (New York, 1957). Also James Hafley, “The Moral Structure of 
The Good Soldier,’ Modern Fiction Studies, V: 2 (Summer 1959), 121-128; Elliott B. 
Gose, Jr., “The Strange Irregular Rhythm: An Analysis of The Good Soldier,” 
PMLA, LXXII: 3 (June 1957), 494-509; and John A. Meixner, “ The Saddest Story,” 
Kenyon Review, XXII: 2 (Spring 1960). 

* Denis de Rougement, Love in the Western World, trans. Montgomery Belgion, 
rev. ed. (New York, 1956), p. iv. 
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Thus the title, too, though misleading in 1915 when the novel 
came out, is less inappropriate than Ford himself has encouraged 
us to believe. Like any good title, The Good Soldier points to 
the heart of the matter, which is romantic love, as it has evolved 
from the traditions established in the Provencal Courts of Love. 

Indeed, the great moon of Provence quite literally illumines the 
better part of Dowell’s narration and ultimately our reading 
of the novel: 


So I shall just imagine myself for a fortnight or so at one side of the 
fireplace of a country cottage, with a sympathetic soul opposite me. 
And I shall go on talking, in a low voice while the sea sounds in the 
distance and overhead the great flood of wind polishes the bright stars. 
From time to time we shall get up and go to the door and look out 
at the great moon and say: “ Why, it is nearly as bright as in 
Provence!” (12) * 


Ford thus employs a narrator who is himself symbolically blinded 
by romantic love to the significance of his own story. And not 
until Dowell has ceased to tell his story under the spell of this 
imagined moon of Provence, with the interruption of his narrative 
by the trip to India to bring back the insane Nancy, is he able to 
see his story in its true light. Romantic love, as symbolized by 
the “ great moon ” of Provence, has been the chief cause of the 
events that have destroyed all of those who have sought such 
love. “I have rushed through all Provence—and all Provence no 
longer matters,” he tells us. “ It is no longer in the olive hills that 
I shall find my heaven; because there is only hell . . .” (234). 
Structurally, Dowell at this point has arrived at his education: 
romantic love, as it originated in eleventh century Provence, is 
not heaven but hell. It has maimed or destroyed all of the people 
who have been important to him, including himself, and it has till 
now prevented him from realizing the extent to which he has been 
blind to the underlying significance in his own account of what 
happened. For, as we shall see, he has unwittingly recognized 
from the beginning of his story that Edward Ashburnham and 
the mad troubadour Peire Vidal are one and the same, that the 
worship of woman in an adulterous relationship, as sanctioned 
in the courtly love tradition and preserved in romantic literature, 
results in a confusion of values that must inevitably end in 
tragedy, absurd tragedy, in the twentieth century. For all of 


* All text references are to the Vintage Books edition. 
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the essential features of the courtly lover are present in the 
portrait of Edward Ashburnham that Dowell himself draws: the 
identification of Edward with knight errant of the romances; the 
ennoblement of love, with the exclusion of this ennoblement from 
the marriage relationship; the languishment and melancholy of 
the courtly lover; the service and the gifts and the valor; the 
constancy; the poetry; the secrecy and jealousy; and most im- 
portant of all the religion of love. 

That the function of these details is to render Edward Ashburn- 
ham tragi-comic is initially revealed in the story of Peire Vidal, 
whose modern counterpart Edward represents. It is thus no acci- 
dent that Dowell’s first “digression” should be an account of 
the “lamentable history of Peire Vidal.” And when he asks us, 
“Do you know the story?” (16), our answer must ultimately 
be yes; for it is the same story reductio ad absurdum as Dowell’s 
own. Peire Vidal, the troubadour, performs preposterous services 
for the love of the Chatelaine, Blanche, while receiving the most 
outrageous encouragement in his suit from Blanche’s husband, “ a 
most ferocious warrior.” Ironically, Dowell is this “ most ferocious 
warrior,” who by his appalling lack of awareness gives equally 
outrageous encouragement to Edward in his love of Florence. 

Consequently, it is not Edward as a feudal lord (or like Tietjens, 
a kind of county Christ) that Ford intends us to see when we 
are told no less than four times, “He was the Cid; he was 
Lohengrin; he was the Chevalier Bayard ” (95, 96, 157, and 226) . 
Rather it is the landless knight-errant, as C. S. Lewis pictures 
him in The Allegory of Love: “respectable only by his own 
valour, amiable only by his own courtesy, [and] predestined lover 
of other men’s wives.” * This role is also suggested in our initial 
introduction to Edward. When Florence invites the Ashburnhams 
to join Dowell and herself at their table, one of the reasons she 
offers is that “It’s round” (31). This rather subtle allusion to 
Arthurian romance might pass as insignificant if it weren’t true 
that the idea is repeated more explicitly when the Ashburnhams 
have joined them: “‘ And so [Florence says] the whole round 
table is begun’ ” (33). 

Let us assume then that Edward is the landless knight of the 
romances, enlisted in the soldiery of love. (And for a good part 
of that portion of time when the action of the novel takes place 


°C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (New York, 1958), p. 12. 
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he is literally landless, because Leonora has rented out Branshaw 
Teleragh. Like Peire Vidal, he even makes a “ crusade ” to the 
Near East.) What references to the courtly love tradition do we 
find then and what do these references do for the story? 

The central concept of ennoblement through love, with its cor- 
relative exclusion of such ennoblement from the marriage relation- 
ship informs almost the entire story, serving both to explain and 
to render pathetically comic Edward’s inability to love his wife, 
despite his awareness of her good qualities and achievements. And 
Edward is indeed a devotee to the doctrine of ennoblement through 
love: “He would say how much the society of a good woman 
could do towards redeeming you ” (27). But of course the “ good ” 
woman cannot be his wife. For Leonora, as “a patient medieval 
virgin . . . [who] had been taught all her life that the first duty 
of a woman is to obey” (140), was his servant and could not 
therefore provide this ennoblement. As Lewis explains it, “ the 
love that is to be the source of all that is beautiful in life and 
manners must be the reward freely given by the lady, and only 
our superiors can reward. But a wife is not a superior.” * Thus 
at a moment when he is feeling most appreciative of Leonora’s 
good management and her generosity in allowing Maisie to come 
along to Nauheim, the closest he can come to an expression of 
tenderness is ridiculous: “‘ By Jove, you’re the finest woman in 
the world. I wish we could be better friends’” (177). It is also 
this exclusion of her capacity to ennoble Edward that Leonora 
laments here: 


Mrs. Basil was very good to Edward and Mrs. Maidan very good 
for him. That seemed to her to be a monstrous and incomprehensible 
working of fate’s. Incomprehensible! (179) 


Leonora’s view of this condition of affairs as the incompre- 
hensible work of fate (reminiscent of Charles Bovary’s impercep- 
tive explanation of Emma’s suicide) is revealing. For in this 
same passage Leonora compares herself with Mrs. Basil and con- 
cludes that the chief difference is that Mrs. Basil reads novels, 
while she herself “ could not stand novels” (179). Edward, on 
the other hand, is a great reader. Our final picture of him, in 
fact, reminds us of this: “ he was also, to the last, a sentimentalist, 
whose mind was compounded of indifferent poems and novels ” 


* Ibid., p. 36. 
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(256). No less than six times we are told of Edward’s taste for 
romantic or sentimental literature, and as in Flaubert’s Madame 
Bovary the implication is clear that this is where he gets his 
romantic concept of love.’ Like Emma too, his reading includes 
Scott: “he wouid pass hours reading one of Scott’s novels or the 
Chronicles of Froissart ” (137) . 

So in true Provencal fashion, Edward’s ennoblement must come 
from others; Florence for example. Her efforts to educate Edward, 
though Dowell considers Leonora “ remarkably well educated ” 
(39) herself and quite capable of the task, are doubly comic as 
lessons in gentilesse: 


At that time the Captain was quite evidently enjoying being educated 
by Florence. She used to do it about three or four times a week under 
the approving eyes of Leonora and myself. It wasn’t, you understand, 
systematic. It came in bursts. It was Florence clearing up one of the 
dark places of the earth, leaving the world a little lighter than she had 
found it. She would tell him the story of Hamlet; explain the form of 
asymphony ... (40) 


But Florence was not, herself, a lady of sufficient probitas. Like 
the affair with the servant girl on the train and with Dolciquita, 
Edward’s affair with Florence was a “ vulgar intrigue with a vulgar 
woman ” (191), and consequently, according to the conventions 
of courtly love, Edward was not ennobled. In fact the reverse 
was true. As Dowell puts it, after reminding the reader that he 
has been writing this story for six months and reflecting upon 
it, “the longer I think about them the more certain I become 
that Florence was a contaminating influence—she depressed and 
deteriorated poor Edward; she deteriorated, hopelessly, the miser- 
able Leonora” (184). This too is consistent with the tradition 
that a lady be a lady, if her love is to be ennobling. 


The melancholy and the fevered languishment of the courtly 
lover also affect the marriage and appear as regular features of 
Edward’s affairs of the heart. In fact we are told that the absence 
of the proper melancholy is one of the reasons Leonora possessed 


5 Several features of The Good Soldier reveal that Ford’s enthusiasm for Flaubert 
was no idle one: both Edward and Emma acquire their romantic concepts of love from 
reading Scott and other romantic or sentimental works; both admire the Chevalier 
Bayard; both are brought to suicide through romantic love; both confuse human love 
with divine and vice versa; both corrupt those who loved them “from beyond the 
grave.” Further, the reversal of significance in the symbols of romance, notably the 
sea and the color blue, so manifest in Bovary, is subtly present in The Good Soldier. 
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no personal magnetism for Edward: “I suppose, really, he did 
not love her because she was never mournful; what really made 
him feel good in life was to comfort somebody who would be 
darkly and mysteriously mournful” (140). This desire to com- 
fort is offered as his reason for kissing the servant girl on the 
train, and the loss of Dolciquita requires that Edward himself 
become properly mournful: “ his sentimentalism required of him 
an attitude of Byronic gloom—as if his court had gone into half- 
mourning.” (164) Note, too, the fevered languishment of the 
lover in this affair: “ He spent a week of madness; he hungered; 
his eyes sank in; he shuddered at Leonora’s touch.” (161). On 
first discovering his love for Maisie, he suffers in equally classic 
fashion: “He was losing weight; his eyes were beginning to fall 
in; he had touches of bad fever.” (174). When Nancy discovers 
that Edward is in love with her it is again through recognition of 
the classic languishment: 


She had vague recollection that love was said to render a hopeless 
lover’s eyes hopeless; she remembered a character in a book who was 
said to have taken to drink through love; she remembered that lovers’ 
existences were said to be punctuated with heavy sighs. (223) 


An interesting point of comparison between the absurd trou- 
badour Peire Vidal and Edward also appears in connection with 
Edward’s suffering, as well as a repetition of the idea of a court 
of love which we have already noted in connection with Edward’s 
Byronic gloom. Peire, it should be recalled, as a part of the 
lover’s service and willingness to undergo trials in proof of his 
love, “ dressed himself up in wolfskins and went up into the Black 
Mountains. And the shepherds of the Montagne Noire and their 
dogs mistook him for a wolf and he was torn with the fangs and 
beaten with clubs” (16). Thus when we note that Nancy and 
Leonora are pictured as “ beasts about to spring” (229) upon 
the suffering Edward and that “ they flayed the skin off him as 
if they had done it with whips,” (239), or that Leonora is a 
“hungry dog trying to spring up at a lamb [Nancy’s love]”’ (228) 
the fate of Vidal is subtly recalled. The court of love at which 
the ladies decreed these trials is also suggested in this same 
passage: “ They were like judges debating over the sentence upon 
a criminal” (239) . 

The service, the gifts, and the valor expected of the courtly 
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lover are likewise a part of the portrait. In fact, Edward is pre- 
sented as truly happy only once, and it is in the role of literal 
servant to his lady: “ he was even radiantly happy when he carried 
cups of bouillon for Maisie Maidan along the deck” (177). It 
is revealing, too, of the difference between Leonora, the realist, 
and Edward, the romantic, that two of their most serious quarrels 
are occasioned by an effort on Edward’s part to realize the role 
of knight errant. The first of these occurs in the effort to make 
a gift of a chapel to Leonora in the early years of their marriage 
when Edward mistakenly attempts to find love in his marriage. 
As he tells Dowell, “He wanted to do it to honour Leonora” 
(142) , and “ if Leonora had taken his aspirations seriously every- 
thing would have been different ” (143). But through Leonora’s 
ignorance of the significance of this as the lover’s gift, she declines 
it and is resentful of the extravagance. The result was serious: 
“At any rate it was over the question of the chapel that they 
had their first and really disastrous quarrel” (143). From this, 
Edward learns the impossibility of love in the marriage relation- 
ship. The other occurs when Edward exhibits the requisite valor 
of the chivalric knight-errant: 


One of their bitterest quarrels came after he had, for the second time 
in the Red Sea, jumped overboard from the troopship and rescued 
a private soldier. She stood it the first time and even complimented 
him. But the Red Sea was awful, that trip, and the private soldiers 
seemed to develop a suicidal craze. (171) 


The constancy of the courtly lover provides one of the funniest 
lines in the book. When Edward discovers his awakening love 
for Maisie, he is worried: “That was the most unsettling to 
Edward of all his affairs. It made him suspect that he was 
inconstant ” (173). This, the reader should recall, is his fourth 
affair of the heart, not counting Leonora. When read with a 
knowledge of the nature of constancy in the courtly love tradition, 
the line becomes almost “ straight,” its irony richly sound and 
comic. It is comically ironic, too, when Edward conceives it his 
duty to the prostitute, Dolciquita, “to provide for her, and [of 
course] to cherish her and even to love her—for life” (161). 
Finally, the idea of constancy to his wife, which so soon ceases 
to disturb Edward’s reflections, is fully accountable only in terms 
of this tradition, which denies love to marriage and sanctions the 
ennoblement of adultery. 
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The role of poetry in the courtship of the troubador is similarly 
constituent in the portrayal of Edward Ashburnham. Before his 
marriage to Leonora, we are told “ he made pretty speeches out 
of books that he had read” (140). This is obviously one of the 
characteristics Maisie chiefly admired in Edward, for “ she was 
perpetually asking her boy husband why he could not dress, ride, 
shoot, play polo, or even recite sentimental poems, like their 
Major ” (181) . It is a song, too, in the general sense, that occupies 
Florence and Edward in the discussions of literature and music 
we have already noted; and a song, too, from Herrick about a 
weeping willow, that Nancy plays on the piano the afternoon of 
her realization of her love for Edward: 


Thou art to all lost loves the best, 
The only true plant found (224) 


The secrecy and the jealousy appropriate to the affair of the 
courtly lover and his beloved are of course here too, eminently the 
secrecy in that for nine years the affair between Florence and 
Edward is kept from Dowell. Too, their billet-doux are telegrams 
in cipher: 


If even Leonora so much as mentioned in a letter that they had had 
a woman staying with them—or if she so much as mentioned a 
woman’s name in a letter to me—off would go a desperate cable in 
cipher ... (99) 


What seems to be Ford’s principal point in this juxtaposition 
of modern love upon past becomes apparent as we turn to a con- 
sideration of one further aspect of the courtly love tradition: 
the religion of love. For here Ford spreads out, and it is not only 
Edward who appears to have been corrupted by a medieval con- 
cept of love which has survived to render basic human relation- 
ships ridiculous or at best impracticable in the twentieth century. 
The “ irreligion of the religion of love ” has manifestly engendered 
a pervasive confusion of divine and human love that has left no 
relationship among the characters unaffected. In fact, it would 
seem from the abundance of allusion to this confusion that Ford, 
like Flaubert, sees it as the chief source of the moral chaos in 
which these good people exist. 


It is not surprising therefore to find the central image in the 
most central aspect of our design coming at almost exactly mid- 
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point in the novel. (It is just the kind of structural nicety Ford 
would delight in.) I refer of course to this picture of Edward: 


Edward was kneeling beside his bed with his head hidden in the 
counterpane. His arms, outstretched, held out before him a little 
image of the blessed virgin—a tawdry scarlet and Prussian-blue affair 
that the girl had given him on her first return from the convent. His 
shoulders heaved convulsively three times, and heavy sobs came from 
him before she [Leonora] could close the door. He was not a Catholic, 
but that was the way it took him. (134) 


The resemblance here to Chretien de Troyes’ Lancelot, as Lewis 
presents him is as inescapable as Lewis’ conclusion: 


The submission which Lancelot shows in his actions is accompanied, 
on the subjective side, by a feeling that deliberately apes religious 
devotion. Although his love is by no means supersensual and is indeed 
carnally rewarded in this very poem, he is represented as treating 
Guinevere with saintly, if not divine, honours. When he comes before 
the bed where she lies he kneels and adores her: as Chretien explicitly 
tells us, there is no corseynt in which he has greater faith. When he 
leaves her chamber he makes a genuflection as if he were before a 
shrine. The irreligion of the religion of love could hardly go further.® 


The religious terms in Edward’s language when he speaks of 
love or woman generally should be recalled here also: the society 
of a good woman redeems one; the point of view of Dolciquita 
means damnation: “ salvation * can only be found in true love 
and the feudal system ” (161). 

That the devotion Edward and Nancy feel for each other is 
presented as a religious devotion does not, however, depend upon 
this passage alone in which we see Edward kneeling before the 
merged image of Nancy and the Virgin Mary. It is insisted upon 
throughout the account of their love. Nancy has an “ odd quality 
of sainthood ” (122) about her. On the night that Leonora enters 
Nancy’s room to tell her that she must accept Edward’s love she 
is described as “calm as a church” and the picture of her in a 
“ white silk kimona that covered her to her feet . . . sitting upright 
as she had been taught to sit at the convent ” (214) is distinctly 
religious in tone. Note too what the two have to say to each 
other. Leonora says, “ ‘ Edward’s dying—because of you ’” (215) 
and Nancy replies “‘ And I am dying for love of him.’” (216) 
Not only is Nancy “ worshipped ” by Edward as if she were the 


° Ibid., p. 29. * Italics mine. 
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Virgin Mary, she conceives of herself in this role briefly and his 
love is “a precious lamb” (229) that she bears away from 
Leonora, the “ cruel and predatory beast.” Through abrupt tran- 
sition, like this in the following passage, the role of savior is also 
subtly linked with Edward: Edward has just announced that he 
has decided Nancy should go to her father in India, and instead 
of calling on Edward to reconsider, Nancy “ put her hand over 
her heart and cried out: ‘Oh, my sweet Savior, help me!’ That 
was the queer way she thought within her mind, and the words 
forced themselves to her lips. Edward said nothing” (211). A 
similar juxtaposition appears on 226. It is thus not too fanciful, 
perhaps, to assume that in her madness the two ideas she gives 
expression to in “‘ Shuttlecocks!’” (253) and “ Credo in unum 
Deum Omnipotentum .. .” (234) are not so disparate as they 
might seem: in both cases, she has Edward, who announces him- 
self as “‘ master of this house’” (230), this cloistral manor, on 
her mind. When finally Edward decides that Nancy must go to 
India, his remark to Leonora sums up the conflict in his mind 
as precisely the conflict as we have conceived it—between the 
religion of love and Christianity. He quotes Swinburne to her: 
“Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean” (251). Christ has 
conquered the god of love. 

Such religious devotion of an earthly person is not limited to 
Edward. Even Dowell imagines himself “a sort of convent” 
(122) so that it is proper for Nancy “ to make her vows ” to him. 
He sees Nancy as “ that saintly and swan-like being” (128) and 
he wants “ to marry her as some people want to go to Carcassone ” 
(121) —a Provencal town, notable as a stopover for crusaders. His 
early attitude toward Florence is also reverential when he tells 
us that he “ would as soon have thought of entering her room 
without her permission as of burgling a church ” (88). When she 
dies, Dowell hears the voice of the hotel proprietor going “ on 
and on under its breath like that of an unclean priest in the 
corner of a railway carriage ” (108). When Maisie Maidan dies, 
incidentally, an interesting contrast should be noted because it 
illuminates both their respective roles as “ vulgar woman” and 
lady in the courtly love tradition as well as the confusion of divine 
and human love engendered by this tradition. Instead of the 
“unclean priest,” we find two nuns described in this most re- 
vealing fashion: “the white coifs of the two nuns that knelt at 
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her feet with the faces hidden might have been two swans that 
were to bear her away to kissing-kindness land” (76). The 
allusion to Lohrengrin’s death, as he is carried off in a boat drawn 
by two white swans, is inescapable. 

The early relationship between Edward and Leonora is likewise 
characterized by frequent comparisons to religious worship. For 
example, “ He was also, in a great sense, her pastor and guide— 
into what, for a girl straight out of a convent, was almost heaven ” 
(141). Branshaw Teleragh, in fact, is “ more cloistral than any 
convent could have been” (135). In Leonora’s early devotion, 
praise from Edward “ must have been as if a god had approved 
her handiwork ” (112). Dowell tells Leonora that Edward “ talks 
of you as if you were one of the angels of God” (97). 

The initial step in the affair between Edward and Florence, 
when Florence puts her hand on Edward’s wrist, is a “ laying on of 
hands ” (190). The fact that his own rests on the glass “ shelter- 
ing the manuscript of the Protest ” (189) and that Florence says 
at this point “‘ It’s because of that piece of paper that you’re 
honest, sober, industrious, provident, and clean-lived ...’” (44) 
suggests through its irony that Ford is saying Protestantism has 
not affected any significant changes in the confusion of divine and 
human love that originated in Provence. Like Florence herself, 
who is, elsewhere, “ a personality of paper” (121) the Protest has 
changed nothing: we still worship our frail and human loves as if 
they were the Virgin Mary or Jesus Christ. 

The pervasive presence of ironic allusion to the traditions of 
courtly love in The Good Soldier would thus seem to require 
more attention than it has received. Paradoxically, what this 
body of allusion seems to add is, first of all, a certain amount 
of confirmation for the widely divergent views of each of its 
major critics. It confirms Schorer in his recognition of the pre- 
dominantly ironic tone of the novel. It confirms Hafley in his 
recognition of the orthodox Catholicism. It confirms Gose in his 
insistence upon Dowell’s developing understanding in that it 
provides a framework at least for such a development. And it 
confirms Meixner in his view of the end as a grim sad prophecy 
of the disappearance of past values—they’re entirely too im- 
practicable. 
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What it clearly rules out is the persistent assumption that 
Edward Ashburnham is “ exactly like Christopher Tietjens.” 
While on the surface they’re both the “ English gentleman ” that 
Ford tells us they are, the very real difference in their moral 
behavior is defined for us by the difference in their roles in the 
feudal society they both so much admire: Christopher seems 
primarily the lord of the manor, and Edward primarily the 
wandering, landless knight-errant or even troubadour; the one 
dedicated to the preservation of his estate for his son, and the 
other to his affairs of the heart. 

The moon of Provence also seems to this reader to throw some 
light upon the basic question of Dowell’s reliability as narrator, 
In view of the fact that Dowell sees no significance to his own 
story in the fact that the moon, as symbol of romantic love, is 
almost as bright at the turn of the twentieth century as it was in 
eleventh century Provence and imagines that even “the saddest 
stories are gay ” if they’re romantic clearly establishes his lack 
of reliability as he begins his own sad story. After escaping 
from under the spell of this bright Provencal moon, which he has 
hung in the sky himself, he realizes that romantic love is not 
divine love. On the contrary, he will not find heaven in the olive 
hills of Provence, “ because there is only hell ”—the tiring, fa- 
tiguing hell that has brought him full circle to the precise position 
he occupied in the beginning: male nurse to a “ heart ” patient. 
Romantic love is not divine: its rewards are more those of hell 
than heaven. 

This is unmistakably the Dowell that the conception of the 
novel demands. Yet the conception would also demand, it seems, 
that this mere assertion of understanding be supported by an 
awakening on Dowell’s part, to Edward Ashburnham, the book’s 
chief representative of Provence, as the villain. But here in the 
final pages of the novel, it seems to this reader that Ford’s “ pas- 
sion for Provence ” or his own emotional commitment to romantic 
love, as well as his inability to throw off his idolized image of 
himself as an English gentleman of good family—an image that 
is embarrassingly apparent throughout his pseudo-autobiographi- 
cal works and confirmed by his biographer, Douglas Goldring— 
would simply not allow him to award to Edward Ashburnham the 
exposure that the framework and the persistent ironic comparisons 


7 Hafley, op. cit., p. 127. 
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to courtly lover promise. He could not draw the fictional con- 
clusion his premise establishes, except by an assertion that is 
incompatible, really, with both the details of the action of the 
story and the symbolic design. Instead he about-faces with a 
closing endorsement in tones that echo the author’s emotional 
identification with his villain rather than a convincing arrival 
at understanding by the narrator. Edward is merely “ the pas- 
sionate, the headstrong, and the too truthful ” for whom society 
has no place. (253) 

Seduced by this closing endorsement that is more Ford’s than 
Dowell’s and led astray by Edward’s superficial resemblance to 
the admirable character of Christopher Tietjens, the recent critics 
of The Good Soldier have simply neglected to take a straight look 
at Edward Ashburnham as a character. Let us consider the char- 
acter as it is suggested merely through an objective examination 
of the events he is involved in. An English gentleman so forgets 
himself as to kiss a servant girl on a train; then despite the 
embarrassment of a highly public airing of the affair to his young, 
devoted, obviously beautiful wife—whose only fault at this point 
is a lack of romantic mournfulness—he soon conceives a desperate 
desire for a high-class prostitute, leaves his wife to go off with 
the prostitute, stays drunk for a week when the prostitute has 
had enough of him, and squanders a thousand pounds he cannot 
afford without injury to his wife, his estate, and the tenants he 
is presumably devoted to. As a consequence in fact of this 
extravagance he is forced to accept his wife’s relatively charitable 
solution of returning to the army and renting out the estate, 
which in his hands, is not making what it ought to anyway. They 
go to India, where the climate nearly ruins the health of both 
of them, and here, resenting the success of his wife’s management 
of his estate, he accepts the comfort of a married woman who 
sympathizes with his petulant and tardy concern for his tenants 
to the extent of going to bed with him when his self-pity becomes 
so overwhelming as to demand some such escape. While he is still 
inconsiderately writing long letters to this woman without much 
concern certainly for the effect of this upon his wife, he discovers 
another attachment for a younger woman, also married. He courts 
her with sentimental poetry and expert polo. When thanks to 
his wife’s good management and her patient acceptance of his 
incorrigible romanticism, he can afford to leave the service, he 
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1s so distressed at the thought of parting from this latest young 
woman that his health is endangered and his wife is forced into 
the degrading expedient of inviting the young woman along as 
far as Nauheim, hoping that by then—if he remains true to form— 
the affair will have run its course. At Nauheim he drops this 
young woman, without concern for her or his wife, to take up 
with an aggressive and heartless American woman, whose chief 
ambition is to acquire the estate that his wife has saved for him. 
His desertion of the young woman he has brought along from 
India means her death, but he remains indifferent and unaware 
of this appalling fact. For nine years, despite the deteriorating 
effect the arrangement has upon his wife, he allows himself to 
remain in the clutches of this woman until he conceives a new 
attachment, this time for a young girl just out of her convent and 
ward to his wife. Again he remains curiously unaware of the 
fact that he has now caused the death of a second woman, though 
he could not, like her husband, have imagined the woman died 
of heart trouble. So, consumed with desire for this young girl, 
he begins drinking again and allows them both to see the intense 
suffering he is going through as a consequence of his frustration. 
Brought finally to utter despair, his wife tells the young girl she 
can have her husband, but Edward at last does the first decent 
thing he manages throughout the book by sending her off to 
India; and upon learning that the girl is at least pretending to a 
cheerful acceptance of her fate, he is so crushed he commits suicide. 

Now can we accept this man as one who is merely “ passionate, 
headstrong, and too truthful”? Finally perhaps the answer must 
remain debatable. But if we are to accept Dowell’s view as a 
serious one, we can do so with less ethical uneasiness in view of 
the fact that Ford has symbolically pointed out to us the force 
of the tradition that has made him what he is. The implications 
of the animal imagery here are also important in that they explain 
Edward’s inability to cast off the illusions of romantic love, with 
its origin in the courtly love tradition, for, as an animal, man 
must mate, as well as struggle, for survival.* 


® Ford’s use of the animal imagery in conjunction with his color symbolism to reveal 
man’s dual nature suggests a further influence on Ford—that of Stephen Crane. 
Structurally The Good Soldier and The Red Badge of Courage show significant 
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It is also possible, in view of the similarities of Edward Ash- 
burnham to Emma Bovary, te assume that this endorsement is 
ironic. Dowell, like Charles Bovary who affects the romantic 
dress and attitudes of the dead Emma, has been corrupted “ from 
beyond the grave.” (In fact, Dowell does tell us that he has 
bought his ties from a firm Edward once recommended “ ever 
since” (25), and Charles, too, affected the white cravats that 
Emma fancied.) This view would certainly support Schorer’s 
interpretation of the novel. 

However, for this reader, the tone of the final pages prevents 
a whole-hearted acceptance of either of these alternative positions 
on the question of Dowell’s reliability as narrator. It is not entirely 
right for Dowell, either as a narrator who has come to an under- 
standing of his story or as one who has ironically learned nothing 
from his experience. Rather, it is the slightly intrusive voice of 
an author, writing under the strain of romantic difficulties of his 
own and perhaps with too much “ passion for Provence and all 
that was in it.” ® 

This “ passion for Provence ” should cause the Ford reader no 
surprise. It is frequently expressed in his non-fiction. In Return 
to Yesterday, for example, he tells us that it was his knowledge 
of the dress of the “ ladies of the Courts of Love ” that occasioned 
his first visit to the Cranes at Ravenbrook. A Mrs. Pease, recalling 
that one of the ladies of Ford’s pre-Raphaelite family wore “a 
close-fitting bodice, a very full skirt and a sort of yellow surcoat 
with dangling pointed sleeves which got into the baby’s milk,” *° 
insisted that he call upon Cora Crane in order to show her how 
to make the medieval attire which Ford tells us Cora later 
affected at Brede Place. According to Ford, his father was an 
authority on the poetry and the language of the troubadours and 
was “elected a member of the Felibrige, the Provence Academy 
for the promulgation of the Langue d’Oc.” * Ford himself is the 


author of a typically intimate and discursive “impression ” of 


similarities also: Henry Fleming is educated into the nature of reality through war, 
with the sun as the dominant symbol of this reality that he must come to understand; 
while Dowell is educated into very much the same reality through love, with the 
moon as dominant symbol of this reality. 

” Ford Madox Ford, It Was the Nightingale (London, 1934), p. 119. 

1 Ford Madox Ford, Return to Yesterday (New York, 1932), p. 62. . 

™ Ford, Nightingale, p. 123. 
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the cultural history of the area in Provence.” In the winter of 
1925 he lived in Provence and did some of his best writing there 
in No More Parades.* He knew it well and loved it. As his 
biographer, Douglas Goldring puts it, “ he had but two passions 
which burned steadily throughout his life. One was for the art of 
writing: the other was for Provence.” ** 

Finally the most mysterious thing about this rich and _ pro- 
vocative novel is that it succeeds precisely where one would expect 
it to fail—with the voice of the author in defence of romance. 
For with this intrusion Ford by no means ruins his novel—he 
lifts it above the level of the totally controlled work of art. With 
his praise of passion at any cost, he voices a proud, defiant faith 
in the beauty and the dignity of man’s struggle to realize his 
ideals, however hopelessly unrealistic and anachronistic they may 
be in the face of the deterministic forces aligned against him. 
Consequently the reader does not come away with the despairing 
realization of how simple a creature man is, as he does from 
Madame Bovary. Rather the final effect for the reader is to be 
left, as all truly great literary works of art leave him, with a 
fresh and deeply stirring awareness of how richly complex a 
creature man is: “The human heart is a very mysterious thing.” 


Florida State University 


'? Ford Madox Ford, Provence (London, 1938). 
*® Douglas Goldring, Trained for Genius (New York, 1949), p. 240. 
14 Ibid., pp. 235-86. 
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YEATS AND THE GENESIS OF 
SUPERNATURAL SONG 


BY T. K. DUNSEATH 


Included among the poems published in The King of the Great 
Clock Tower (1934) are eight poems grouped under the heading 
Supernatural Songs, the first seven of which are numbered con- 
secutively and are followed by a concluding sonnet. That Yeats 
first composed seven poems in a sequence that had appended to 
it a poem of fourteen lines is neither surprising nor coincidental. 
For Yeats’ public view of life and history, delineated by the 
intersecting cones in A Vision, has as its central motif the twenty- 
eight phases of the moon. But all such apparent mathematical 
simplicity disappears the following year with the publication of 
A Full Moon in March (a title in itself significantly related to 
A Vision). In A Full Moon in March Yeats revised the Super- 
natural Songs and, while retaining the sequential order of the 
original poems, composed four others, adding “ Ribh in Ecstasy ” 
and “ There” after “Ribh Denounces Patrick” ’ and adding 
“What Magic Drum?” and “ Whence Had They Come? ” after 
“ He and She.” 


To consider in detail all of the Swpernatural Songs is beyond 
the scope of the present essay. The first poem of the sequence, 
“Ribh at the Tomb of Baile and Aillinn,” will replay close study, 
however. It is a poem for which no satisfactory explanation has 
been given; and yet it is generally considered one of Yeats’ best 
poems, even though critical remarks have been directed almost 
invariably to the brilliance of the intercourse of angels, in effect 
placing another memorial wreath upon the grave of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, who invented such communion. Furthermore, the 
poem raises a problem of literary genetics, as thirty years earlier 
Yeats had tried to derive poetic significance from the legend of 


1 These poems were published in the same form in Poetry (December, 1984) and in 
The London Mercury (December, 1934). 
* Originally entitled “Ribh Prefers an Older Theology.” 
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Baile and Aillinn. Finally, “Ribh at the Tomb of Baile and 
Aillinn” is the first in a sequence of twelve poems forming a 
definite poetic unit. The purpose of the present essay is to ex- 
amine the artistic concepts underlying the early “Baile and 
Aillinn,” to trace the mature development of these ideas in “ Ribh 
at the Tomb of Baile and Aillinn ” and to outline the structural 
order of the Supernatural Songs. 


I 


In keeping with his insistence that themes from traditional 
Irish literature and folklore were preeminently suitable for poetry, 
Yeats wrote “ Baile and Aillinn ” for The Monthly Review (July, 
1902) .* The original Gaelic poem * tells of the tragic lovers, Baile 
and Aillinn, fated by Druids never to wed in this life. Each dies 
upon hearing a story of the other’s death. When they are buried, 
trees spring from their graves, a yew from Baile’s, an apple from 
Aillinn’s. At the end of seven years, poets and prophets cut down 
the trees and make them into poets’ tablets, on which they write 
all the love stories that they know. A long time afterwards 
(A. D. 166) , these two tablets are brought to Art, king of Erin. 
When he holds them face to face, each tablet springs upon the 
other, and it is impossible to separate them. The Druidic prophecy 
is now fulfilled; the tragic lovers enjoy perpetual union, symbolized 
by the engrafting of the poetical records. In “ Baile and Aillinn ” 
Yeats continues this popular tradition, but his reworking of the 
legend is a graceful admixture of the past and present, antinomies 
presented with an unsuccessful attempt at resolution. 


In the poem the four stanzas of Yeats’ own making are indi- 
cated by italics ° and serve as a sort of commentary and reflection 
upon the tale itself. These-are placed strategically throughout 


® The Variorum Edition of the Poems of W. B. Yeats, edd. Peter Allt and Russel K. 
Alspach (New York, 1957), pp. 188-197. All quotations from the poetry will be 
from this edition. 

“Those interested in further study of the legend of Baile and Aillinn will find 
texts and translations in Eugene O’Curry’s Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of 
Ancient Irish History (Dublin, 1878), pp. 464-475. 

° This typography is maintained in all subsequent printings of the poem. When 
Yeats wrote to Robert Bridges (20 July 1901), he emphasized this distinction in 
“Baile and Aillinn”: “TI am writing a half lyrical half narrative poem on two old 
Trish lovers, Baile Honey Mouth, and one Alyinn—to write the names as they are 
spoken ” [The Letters of W. B. Yeats, ed. Allan Wade (London, 1954), p. 353]. This 
work will be cited hereafter in the text as Wade. 
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the poem, at the beginning, the end, and at two intervals in the 
narration of the legend. Uniting these reflective passages are the 
cries of the curlew and the sound of the wind among the reeds. 
These form a single artistic motif. By the use of this motif, Yeats 
can trigger the imagination of his narrator to think of a legend 
of the distant past, or he can spur him to reflect upon the im- 
portance the legend has for the immediate present. In shuttling 
back and forth from the Irish heroic age to the present, Yeats is 
trying to weave a cloth of time in which all experience has validity 
and similar experiences, of whatever time, bear significant relation- 
ships to one another. The fabric that emerges from the loom 
of Yeats’ mind is a tapestry of love and art, the poem “ Baile 
and Aillinn.” 

The first stanza of the poem describes the birds and rushes as 
the imaginative catalysts which remind the narrator to think of 
the story of Baile and Aillinn, gives a brief synopsis of their lives, 
and tells of their immortal mirth. The narrator’s insistence upon 
the inevitability of his reaction to the birds and rushes, evidenced 
by the word hardly in line 1, alleges that they have an inherent 
symbolic function of which the narrator himself is aware. The 
apparent immediacy of response suggests further that a pattern 
of relationships already exists between the birds and rushes, the 
lovers, and the narrator. In working out this pattern in the next 
italicized stanza, Yeats allows his narrator to establish the polarity 
that is to run throughout the poem. The love of Kate and Nan 
(35-37) is compared unfavorably with that of Baile and Aillinn. 
The “immortal mirth ” (12) enjoyed by the legendary lovers is 
superior to that of present life; for “they that know all things 
but know / That all that this life can give us is / A child’s laughter, 
a woman’s kiss” (38-40). Having explored the tie between the 
legendary past and the literal present, Yeats’ persona now specu- 
lates upon the symbolic function of the birds and rushes them- 
selves. 

But the grey rush under the wind 

And the grey bird with the crooked bill 
Have such long memories that they still 
Remember Deirdre and her man; 

And when we walk with Kate or Nan 

About the windy water side, 

Our hearts can hear the voices chide. (88-94) 
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These lines indicate that the narrator is aware that bird and rush 
are freighted with allegorical meaning. They are vested with 
human attributes (memories of legends, voices that touch the 
heart) and have an allegorical meaning all their own. They not 
only represent incarnations of Baile and Aillinn but also serve 
as metaphors of art. The degree of the narrator’s understanding 
of the complete significance of bird and rush indicates the degree 
of his absorption into the poetic act. But although the narrator 
knows the heart can hear the voices of the imagination chide, 
he concludes, reasonably, that the love that Baile and Aillinn held 
for each other is superior to any love in the present. 

This denouement is important, but an emphasis upon its final 
validity will lessen the significance of what Yeats was trying to 
do artistically in the poem. The key to poetic meaning lies in 
the function of the birds and reeds. Serving as the agents of 
the imagination, bird and rush help narrow the gulf that exists 
between an heroic antiquity and a prosaic present, immortal love 
and that of ordinary man, the poetry of the past and the poem 
at hand evolving in the narrator’s mind. Immortal mirth (12) 
does not coincide with the transitoriness of its counterparts in 
this life, a child’s laughter, a woman’s kiss. But bird and rush, 
as artistic intermediaries, endure as they are being destroyed. 


Who is it put so great a scorn 

In the grey reeds that night and morn 

Are trodden and broken by the herds, 
And in the light bodies of the birds 

The north wind tumbles to and fro 

And pinches among hail and snow. (41-46) 


Bird and rush are as ephemeral as the laughter and the kiss. 
Caught up in the forces of the external world, the bird suffers 
the privations of temporal existence, while the reed bows to the 
onslaught of the unthinking herd. Allegorically, both physical 
and intellectual pressures attempt to thwart the ends of art. But 
as stimuli for poetry, bird and rush rise beyond the limits of an 
individual life, by transforming the mutable into the immutable, 
achieving a metamorphosis of life into art. 

In the context of the poem, the narrator never fully understands 
the true role of reed and bird. But when he describes Baile’s 
reaction to the news of Aillinn’s death, he embodies the answer 
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to the question just asked of reed and bird, by inverting its 
language. 

Because a lover’s heart’s worn out 

Being tumbled and blown about 

By its own blind imagining, 

And will believe that anything 

That is bad enough to be true, is true, 

Baile’s heart was broken in two. ... (65-70) °® 


Through parallel metaphor Baile becomes implicated with the 
characteristic roles of curlew and rush. It seems at first glance 
that Baile’s imagination has a destructive effect. He dies; the 
bird and rush live. But in demonstrating the true extent of his 
love for Aillinn, Baile has reached the limits of human experience. 
There is nothing more for him in this life. The “ immortality ” 
of poetry marks his entrance into immortal life. This passage 
is the critical nexus of the poem, representing Yeats’ endeavors 
to account for the validity, conception, and transmission of poetry 
and to provide the definite link between the historical lover and 
the birds and rushes which continue to inspire him. The lover’s 
heart undergoes the buffetings of the imagination in the same 
manner as the bird bows to the force of the north wind; and 
Baile’s heart is but a broken reed. Baile’s death is an historical 
fact. But knowledge of his immortality is the direct result of 
poetry. It is now possible to recreate the imaginative sequence 
that engenders the poetic act, the poem which develops in the 
narrator’s mind. Owing to his highly refined imagination, Baile 
believes fiction and dies. The intensity of his love for Aillinn, 
having been translated symbolically to the reeds and birds, now 
remains perpetually available to an inquiring spirit, like Yeats’ 
persona, who attends the resurrection of the loves of Baile and 
Aillinn in the remaking of his poem. In the poem the imagination 
is the shaping power of reality. 

Yeats set himself an enormous task in writing “ Baile and 
Aillinn.” His inquiry into the nature of poetry (and the imagina- 
tion) suffers from being so tradition-haunted that it thwarts the 
very real efforts of the poet-narrator. The arbitrary poetical struc- 
ture also tends to widen the rift in the established antinomies that 
the language of the poem is trying to resolve. But these defects 
should not blind the reader to the critical assumptions under- 


* This passage is not italicized in Yeats’ text. 
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lying the poem. The poem attempts to embody the validity of 
the imagination when translated into art. Imaginative Baile dies 
after hearing a tale told by a Druid poet, his death proving the 
true extent of his love for Aillinn. As poetical tablets, the lovers 
provide space and inspiration for future poets to record further 
loves. The sighing reeds and crying birds, as symbols of Baile 
and Aillinn, force the narrator to continue the poetic tradition 
with a tale of his own. While his poem still asserts the immortal 
love of Baile and Aillinn, it demonstrates the perpetuity of art. 
This poem may not be completely satisfying, but it is important 
historically as an early attempt by Yeats to deal with those 
antinomies which were to become a major concern in his mature 
poems. 


II 


While the earlier poem represents the introspective musings of 
a young man attempting to account for his imaginative experi- 
ences, “ Ribh at the Tomb of Baile and Aillinn ” ostensibly drama- 
tizes the response of a very old man interrupted in the course of 
serious meditation. The disparity in age would not be important, 
if it were not also accompanied by a significant change of poetic 
mode. In the early poem, curlew and rush and swan and tree 
constitute a body of inert and static symbols eliciting a clearly 
definable and limited meaning. The Ribh poem, on the other 
hand, though utilizing some of the same materials, embodies a 
process in which the dramatic interplay among the evolving sym- 
bols generates the meaning of the poem. Consistent with the 
developing drama of the poem is the addition of a witness to 
the action. The poem is the audible half of a dialogue. And the 
reader is subtly enticed into.identifying himself with the unseen 
(though present) interlocutor, the you of the first line, and thus 
is drawn into the progress of the poem. With such rapport estab- 
lished between the reader and the fictitious Ribh, Yeats can 
unfold the action with the assurance of the fidelity of his audience, 
since the audience is part of the poem. 


Because you have found me in the pitch-dark night 
With open book you ask me what I do. 
Mark and digest my tale, carry it afar 
To those that never saw this tonsured head 

5 Nor heard this voice that ninety years have cracked. 
Of Baile and Aillinn you need not speak, 
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All know their tale, all know what leaf and twig, 
What juncture of the apple and the yew, 
Surmount their bones; but speak what none have heard. 


10 The miracle that gave them such a death 
Transfigured to pure substance what had once 
Been bone and sinew; when such bodies join 
There is no touching here, nor touching there, 
Nor straining joy, but whole is joined to whole; 

15 For the intercourse of angels is a light 
Where for its moment both seem lost, consumed. 


Here in the pitch-dark atmosphere above 
The trembling of the apple and the yew, 
Here on the anniversary of their death, 
20 The anniversary of their first embrace, 
Those lovers, purified by tragedy, 
Hurry into each other’s arms; these eyes, 
By water, herb and solitary prayer 
Made aquiline, are open to that light. 
25 Though somewhat broken by the leaves, that light 
Lies in a circle on the grass; therein 
I turn the pages of my holy book. (Variorum, pp. 554-555) 


The plain sense of “ Ribh at the Tomb of Baile and Aillinn ” 
is quite clear. It is basically an answer to an inquiry for a point 
of personal information. Someone has innocently asked why 
Ribh is at the tomb of the lovers on a pitch-black night with an 
open book in his hand. Admonishing the questioner (3) to listen 
and understand the answer, Ribh tells him to “carry it afar,” 
thereby indicating that what he has to say is of more than passing 
importance. Since the tale of Baile and Aillinn is universally 
known (6-7), it need not be repeated. Only Ribh’s avowedly 
original statement is to be broadcast (9). The middle stanza 
(10-16) is given over to the spirit-life of the two lovers. At death 
Baile and Aillinn were metamorphosed into pure substance, and 
as pure substances they achieve total union in sexual intercourse. 
This act produces light in its consummation. The last stanza 
begins by pointing out that such union occurs on the anniversary 
of their deaths, which purified them by tragedy (17-22). Ribh 
maintains that his asceticism has enabled him to see the light 
produced (24), and the poem ends with Ribh turning the pages 
of his book in the circle of that light. This paraphrase compares 
favorably with the idea of the poem that Yeats had in mind 
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when he wrote to Olivia Shakespear (25 July 1934) , enclosing two 
stanzas of what was to become “ Ribh Denounces Patrick ”: 


I have another poem in my head where a monk reads his breviary 
at midnight upon the tomb of long-dead lovers on the anniversary of 
their death, for that one night they are united above the tomb, their 
embrace being not partial but a conflagration of the entire body and 
so shedding the light he reads by. (Wade, p. 824) 


But the poem that evolved from this idea, although containing 
similar elements, does not employ them with the same emphasis. 

One indication of the possible shift in emphasis from that in 
the original idea is to be found in the rhetorical structure of the 
poem, a structure almost perfectly symmetrical. In the first 
stanza of this poem of twenty-seven lines there is initiated a 
regular pattern which is to continue to the apparent climax of 
the drama of the lovers (line 14, the exact mid-point of the poem) , 
after which the pattern is reversed, and the poem ends as it 
began. The circular design enables Yeats to maintain the per- 
spective of the narrator, while investigating its development and 
portraying its scope. In the first line the emphasis is upon Ribh 
himself, indicated by the personal pronoun me. Similar stress is 
maintained by the use of me and J in line 2. Although this pro- 
nominal scheme is continued in the next line, it reveals a lessening 
in emphasis upon Ribh himself; for while J and me focus the 
reader’s attention upon Ribh, the my of this line subtly weans 
it away from him and places it upon the tale. Consonant with 
the drift of the poem away from Ribh is his intellectual with- 
drawal from his physical self, as he objectifies his personal at- 
tribues. To achieve this break Ribh refers to himself in the third 
person, this tonsured head (4), this voice (5). The movement 
of the poem has now progressed sufficiently away from Ribh to 
introduce Baile and Aillinn into the unfolding drama, but they 
too undergo change. Their metamorphosis parallels that repre- 
sented by Ribh’s metaphorical retreat from body to mind, the 
chief difference being that Baile and Aillinn forego the body for 
the spirit. At first Baile and Aillinn (6) are subsumed into their 
tale (7). With the absorption of the lovers into the stasis of 
literary heritage, the legend itself is fragmented and dispersed. 
But the elements which comprise the tale merge into one another. 
Leaf and twig (7) become apple and yew (8), which in turn give 
way to Baile’s and Aillinn’s very bones (9). In the next stanza 
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these bones and sinews yield to pure substance, which facilitates 
the perfect union of line 14. From this apotheosis there is a 
falling away, a gradual return back to the world of Ribh and his 
questioner. The angels (15) give way to the trees (18) , which in 
turn defer to the lovers purified by tragedy (21). In the same 
manner as he retired from the action of the poem (5), Ribh 
personally reénters the scene by way of the third person, these 
eyes (22). Ribh now regains his separate identity, as the last lines 
bring round the circle, “therein / I turn the pages of my holy 
book.” 

This deliberately balanced structure is reinforced by an exact 
distribution of the dramatic action throughout the three uneven 
stanzas of “ Ribh at the Tomb of Baile and Aillinn.” The poem 
falls into three dramatic units, Ribh and the unseen interlocutor, 
the lovers and their legend, and the spirits and their union. Since 
the spirits can have no direct communication with the first two 
elements of the poem, they are insulated from involvement by 
being restricted to the central stanza. The isolation of the spirit- 
lovers tends to emphasize their remoteness from human experi- 
ence. Symbolically and actually, they are worlds apart from 
their flesh-and-blood counterparts and the ascetic old man. In 
the other two stanzas the interplay between Ribh and the legend- 
ary lovers apparently stresses a similar division, dramatizing the 
differences between the young lovers and the old celibate, the 
active and the contemplative life. This submerged dialectic con- 
forms to the exactly balanced pattern of the two stanzas. Ribh 
and the lovers receive equal treatment, each having ten lines, 
Ribh the first and last five verses, Baile and Aillinn verses 6-9 and 
17-22. In terms of structure the poem resembles three concentric 
circles, each having autonomy and manifesting its own raison 
d’étre. Ribh’s external and physical world of the present encom- 
passes Baile’s and Aillinn’s past lives and literary manifestations. 
In turn Baile and Aillinn shelter their spiritual selves by inter- 
posing the truth of legend and the accident of history. At the 
center the spirits perform an act of generation in the hermetically 
sealed case of the soul; for as pure essences, they are independent 
of the toils of the flesh and the rigors of the intellect. As its 
circular structure shows, the poem progresses from body (Ribh’s) , 
to mind (the lovers represented by tale and symbol), to spirit 
(pure substance) , back to mind and from thence again to body. 
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On another level the poem moves symbolically from the present, 
into the past, into a state of timelessness, and from thence by 
stages into the present. 


Despite the tripartite structure which tends to suggest that we 
need only compound the Cartesian fracture by the ontological 
crack in order to construct Ribh’s split-level view of the world, 
the language of the poem acts as the agent which heals the breaks 
and enables them to grow into each other. The earlier “ Baile 
and Aillinn” undertook a similar problem, but with limited 
success. In the later poem the divisive form remains, but is more 
subtle, having neither italics nor arbitrary interpolations to stress 
it. The insubstantial tie joining body and spirit usually is rein- 
forced by an assertion of dogma or an act of faith. In the earlier 
poem the narrator asserts his faith is such a bond, and then 
spends most of his time attempting to justify his conviction. 
While Ribh must deal with much the same problem (although 
it is never stated explicitly as in “ Baile and Aillinn”), a de- 
veloping series of metaphors dramatizes the dissolution of the 
philosophically and doctrinally erected barriers between modes 
of experience. In every case the evolving metaphor is indirectly 
parallel to one of these modes: physical, intellectual, or spiritual. 

Existing both within and outside Ribh’s avowed original con- 
tribution are a group of metaphors which depict the central 
physical image of the poem, the sexual union of the spirits of 
Baile and Aillinn. This union enacts the well-known Yeatsian 
idea that the marriage bed is the symbol of the resolved anti- 
nomies. The juncture (8) of the apple and yew which surmount 
(9) their bones in the legend anticipates the subsequent union 
which takes place after they have transcended bone and sinew and 
have become etherialized into pure substance. The central stanza 
is a working-out of the sexual act to its consummation, with its 
attendant conflagration. This last image, borrowed from Sweden- 
borg, reflects Yeats’ long-lived interest in the idea. This interest 
dates at least as far back as his essay, “ Swedenborg, Mediums, 
and the Desolate Places,” written in 1914. On 23 February 1933 
he wrote Olivia Shakespear: “Louis Lambert might have been 
of that saying of Swedenborg’s that the sexual intercourse of 
angels is a conflagration of their whole beings ” (Wade, p. 805) . 
Apparently in answer to her demurrers, Yeats wrote her (9 March 
1933): “ Yet why not take Swedenborg literally and think we 
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attain, in a partial contact, what spirits know throughout their 
whole being, and as they touch, they become a single conflagra- 
tion” (Wade, p. 807). After the climax of the central stanza, 
Ribh’s narrative moves from the spirit to the natural world; but 
the intercourse of angels has produced a revitalized mind and 
body. The apple and yew (symbols of legend) which were in 
a figurative state of union, but a static one, as emphasized by 
the word juncture (8) , are now trembling (18) . The actual lovers, 
Baile and Aillinn, now hurry into each other’s arms (22), thus 
completing an interior dialectic which began in line 6, where the 
lovers are mentioned with no suggestion of meeting. By investing 
all possible states of Baile and Aillinn (physical selves, legendary 
creations, and angelic creators) with words eliciting the generative 
act, Yeats has provided the rationale which enables him to merge 
the three modes of the lovers’ experience into one. Baile and 
Aillinn are united in physical death, in legend, and in spirit. 
They have to die to pass into legend. The legend has to record 
their spiritual selves. But there is no break in the circle of their 
lives. Death gives them “ poetic” immortality and immortal 
substance. End and beginning are the same, joined by the eternal 
recreation of Baile and Aillinn. 

If the sexual act in the poem is the essence of physicality, the 
whole poem owes its being, in a very real sense, to the proddings 
of the intellect. A quest for knowledge initiates Ribh’s narrative, 
which purports to be a detailed explanation of the mechanics of 
angelic light. In the same manner that a group of related meta- 
phors organized the various modes of Baile’s and Aillinn’s experi- 
ence into a single image of union, a cluster of images depicting 
varying degrees of intellectual activity shows an aspect of Ribh’s 
involvement with the lovers, and with his questioner / reader. 
When Ribh is found, he is asked (2) to illuminate his audience. 
As has been suggested, the reader is indirectly drawn into the 
unfolding of the poem, through an identification with the ques- 
tioner. But the subtle implication of the first two lines grows 
into direct involvement, as Ribh underlines the importance of the 
tale he is to relate and enjoins strict attention. The interlocutor 
is to mark, digest, and carry (3) Ribh’s tale afar, thereby indi- 
cating that his role is projected as one of an active intellect. 
Insofar as Ribh represents a teacher, his poem is a lecture read 
upon light invisible. He is briefing the interlocutor on the 
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catechism of pure substance. And being a wise old teacher, un- 
willing to embarrass his new pupil, be begins appropriately enough 
with a review, disguising it as universal knowledge. All know 
the tale of Baile and Aillinn and all know the symbols that consti- 
tute it (6-9). Having “ refreshed ” his listener’s mind, Ribh gives 
his original insights. Removed from context, his “ annotations ” 
seem somewhat idiosyncratic and extremely personal, the direct 
result of extreme old age and a self-imposed diet of bad food. 
Ribh’s lecture appears to develop from the general to the par- 
ticular, the universally known to the privately understood. But 
what seems to be a limited range of vision is really Ribh’s self- 
awareness which leads him to an understanding of existence. In 
the cosmos ordered by the poem, universal knowledge (the 
ubiquity of the legend of Baile and Aillinn) precludes the knowl- 
edge of universals. Only when Ribh has divested them of all 
easily recognizable trappings (body, bone, sinews, leaf, and 
branch) is he able to penetrate their mystery, to understand their 
essence. Ribh’s poem, which began with a casual inquiry for a 
point of information, has developed into an insatiable quest for 
knowledge, with the quest itself generating its own interior logic. 


While Ribh may represent on the surface an embodiment of 
the hyperactive intellect, his narrative reveals that this represents 
but one aspect of his character. For like every other thing in 
the poem, Ribh metaphorically undergoes change. In contrast to 
the circle of Baile’s and Aillinn’s lives, which offers at each seg- 
ment of its circumferential arc a physically apprehensible symbol 
of union, Ribh’s metamorphosis is latent and submerged. But 
since Ribh is the demiurge of the poem, his progress is inextri- 
cably bound up with all its elements; for all owe their being to 
Ribh and all reflect his character. The first stanza establishes 
Ribh’s physical attributes and portrays his position in the natural 
world as an authoritative one. He can press his questioner to 
transcribe his remarks, study them carefully, and broadcast them 
to the world (3). When he describes himself, he emphasizes those 
attributes that represent his power. His tonsured head (4) identi- 
fies his office and commands respect and obedience. The fact that 
his voice has been cracked by the expiration of nine decades (6) 
marks Ribh as oracular authority. But Ribh’s authoritarianism 
extends no further than the end of the first stanza, where he 
issues his last command: “ speak what none have heard” (9). 
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As Ribh is drawn into his story, he loses those attributes which 
tie him securely to the physical world. By disenthralling himself 
from the body which maintains his position as a man of power, 
Ribh gains vision which enables him to see into the heart of 
things. This change is symbolized by his description now of his 
life of “water, herb, and solitary prayer” (23). Ribh has 
physically isolated himself from the world; no longer caught up 
in the ceaseless rounds of the living, he pursues his solitary way, 
meditating among the dead. His denial of society is paralleled by 
a denial of his own body. Water and herb mark the long fast, 
the body-wasting diet forming the manna of the soul. In the 
progress of the poem, Ribh’s journey is from the body to the 
spirit. But while Ribh attempts to change his body into spirit, 
the spirits, pure essences of Baile and Aillinn, become bodies— 
enjoying all the perquisites of the flesh with none of its limitations. 
This intermingling of disparate modes of being suggests a com- 
patibility arising from resolved antinomies. This is expressed by 
the pervading symbol of resolution—the act of generation. The joy 
of creation is not restricted to the spirits gone to bodies. The 
joy of creation also belongs to the body gone to spirit. For Ribh’s 
act of creation is his poem, his recreation of a communion with 
pure substance. In the poem Ribh cannot proceed directly but 
must work by innuendo and suggestion. His is the longest journey 
but the only way home. 

With these unfolding imagistic and thematic patterns in mind, 
we are now able to consider the crux of the poem, lines 22-24: 

.. . these eyes 


By water, herb and solitary prayer 
Made aquiline, are open to that light. 


In general the reference is to Ribh’s personal vision, finely de- 
veloped by a long ascetic life of personal privation and study. 
But it is much more than that, because the emphasis is upon 
eyes, the aquiline eyes, the eyes of the eagle. These are the ancient 
glittering eyes of the old men in “ Lapis Lazuli” and those of the 
aging retired poet in “ An Acre of Grass.” Yeats’ meditative eagle 
has an illustrious lineage. Out of the old Greek Physiologus by 
way of the Bible (Psalm ciii.5: “Thy youth shall be renewed 
like the eagle’s”), the eagle has enjoyed the best of keepers, 
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Dante, Chaucer,’ Spenser, Shelley, and William Blake (whose 
works Yeats and Edwin Ellis edited in 1893) . Of the many ramifi- 
cations of this myth, Yeats was especially interested in that de- 
picting the eagle gazing into the sun, to which he gave his own 
significance in A Vision: 

There is an enforced attraction between opposites, for the Will has 
a natural desire for the Mask, and the Creative Mind a natural per- 
ception for the Body of Fate; in the one the dog bays at the moon, in 
the other the eagle stares on the Sun by natural right.* 


With the help of Yeats’ gloss, Ribh’s full role becomes clear, 
Having acquired the qualities of aquiline vision, Ribh becomes 
the embodiment of creative mind. By keeping Ribh’s major 
attribute in proper perspective, the poem may be reread to suggest 
a tenable meaning. 

In the poem Ribh is metamorphically and actually the poet, 
he tells a tale (3) to his questioner. The tale is the poem: “ Ribh 
at the Tomb of Baile and Aillinn.” As this is the first telling, the 
reader is invited to participate in the poetic act by witnessing the 
creation of that which “ none have heard.” Ribh has cast aside 
the fetters of the original legend of Baile and Aillinn in order that 
he may see directly into creation, for he is intensely aware that 
his knowledge of the lovers may occlude his vision. At the heart 
of creation he views the intercourse of the pure spirits, which is 
symbolized by a blazing light, the Swedenborgian image which 
serves as a metaphor for poetry. But even though Ribh has gained 
the eyes of the eagle, the creative mind, he cannot see into creation 
directly. Its light is “ somewhat broken by the leaves.” If Ribh 
could apprehend the essence of the creative act, he would be com- 
pletely subjective, and his perceptions could not be verbalized. 
Although almost etherealized by age and abstinence as Baile’s and 
Aillinn’s bodies were etherealized by love, his own body holds him 
back. Knowledge also restrains. Despite the fact that he has 
urged his questioner to dismiss all knowledge of the legend of 
Baile and Aillinn from his mind, Ribh is hindered by his under- 
standing of their tale. This is symbolized by the light somewhat 
broken by the leaves, the leaves of the apple and the yew, those 
memorial reminders of Baile and Aillinn. Paralleling Ribh’s emer- 


7For a discussion of Chaucer’s meditative eagle in the House of Fame see J. M. 
Steadman’s “Chaucer’s Eagle: A Contemplative Symbol,” PMLA LXXV, 153-159. 
® London, 1937, pp. 93-94. 
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gence as poet from the chrysalis of life, a like metamorphosis occurs 
to his book, the open book which furnished the occasion for the 
poem. At the beginning the book (2) has no distinguishing char- 
acteristics and is shrouded in night. It is just another symbol of 
Ribh’s authority. But when the light of generation falls upon 
the book, it becomes holy; for it is the genesis of poetry. 

The variegated strands of images woven in the texture of the 
poem form an integrated pattern. The purpose of the design 
should now be readily apparent. Yeats has written a poem ex- 
ploring the limits of poetic creation. Through the eyes of the 
fictitious poet, Ribh, the reader sees the poet organizing the 
discrete elements of experience, artistically shaping them into a 
little world of meaning. The course of Ribh’s creativity can be 
plotted from reason to the imagination, or in Yeats’ terminology, 
from objectivity to subjectivity. In A Vision, “ Line and plane 
are combined in a gyre which must expand or contract according 
to whether mind grows in objectivity or subjectivity ” (p. 70). 
Consonant with his exploration of the limits of poetry, Yeats 
can permit Ribh’s tale to encompass twenty-seven lines and no 
more. In terms of the logic of the poem, the twenty-eighth line 
would represent complete subjectivity,’ that ineffable something 
embodying the untranslatable ecstasy of mystic experience. But 
rather than have Ribh’s perceptions be the result of a super- 
natural trick, Yeats has chosen to have his surrogate poet enact 
the creative experience, the creative experience being the poem. 

As images and persons join, interfuse, and merge, the poem 
succeeds in blurring the sense of time. Ostensibly three distinct 
temporal phases trisect the poem, present, past, and eternity, 
which is, strictly speaking, non-time. While Ribh’s narrative 
seems to go from the present, to the historical past of Baile and 
Aillinn, to the timeless recreation of spirits, and from thence back 
to the present, the poem makes all time present time. After Ribh’s 
tale retreats in time to eternity, eternity advances upon the 
present. This movement is symbolized by the spirits merging 
into the bodies of Baile and Aillinn and awakening them into life 
on the anniversary (20) of their deaths. That anniversary occurs 
exactly when Ribh tells his story. The fact that Ribh emphasizes 


® « At the same time pure time and pure space, pure subjectivity and pure objectivity 
—the plane at the bottom of the cone and the point at its apex—are abstractions or 
figments of the mind” (A Vision, p. 71). 
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that the time is the anniversary of their deaths is derived from 
Yeats’ idea of what he called the Dreaming Back. As he explained 
it in A Vision: 

In the Dreaming Back the Spirit is compelled to live over and over 
again the events that had most moved it; there can be nothing new, 
but the old events stand forth in a light which is dim or bright 
according to the intensity of passion that accompanied them. They 
occur in order of their intensity or luminosity, the more intense first, 


and the painful are commonly the more intense, and repeat themselves 
again and again. (p. 226) 


In the world of the poem two acts of generation exist simul- 
taneously, the sexual intercourse of the spirit-lovers, and the poetic 
creation of the artist-spirit Ribh. The poem dramatizes the fact 
that all time is co-present at the moment of creation. And in the 
world of art, all time is consubstantial. 

In one respect, “ Ribh at the Tomb of Baile and Aillinn ” is a 
poem on the limits of poetry. But a glance at its distant relative 
will reveal the difference in poetic mode. The original “ Baile and 
Aillinn ” was externally generated and consisted of a group of 
static symbols which were manipulated by the poet like so many 
strings on a marionette. The latter poem is internally generated, 
with a constantly evolving symbolism, a dynamic interplay from 
which the poetic meaning arises. Despite the fact that the poem 
deals with the limits of poetry, it has extended those limits. This 
latter theme is but one facet of the meaning of the poem. For it 
is ultimately concerned with the creative experience and the 
evolution of a poem. 

In “ Ribh at the Tomb of Baile and Aillinn ” a movement from 
darkness into light symbolizes both artistic creativity and its 
product. The poem begins in total darkness, the pitch-black night 
of the first line. The light in line 15 is ambiguous, Since it is a 
statement of light and not light itself, no illumination results. 
It is just Ribh’s theoretical explanation of the metaphysics of 
angelic light. For line 17 indicates that it is still pitch-dark. It 
is only when the creative mind, Ribh’s eyes, coalesces into the 
creative act, that somewhat distorted circle of light, that the poem 
evolves and enlightens the reader. 
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III 


A little further inquiry into “ Ribh at the Tomb of Baile and 
Aillinn ” will reveal exactly why it is the first poem in the se- 
quence; and an understanding of the significance of its primary 
position will help disclose the rationale for the addition of four 
poems to the original eight. The structural pattern and the critical 
context of the poems will then become more clear. The first poem 
of the Swpernatural Songs must of necessity be a poem of creation. 
Since it dramatizes spiritual, artistic, and physical creativity 
while it blurs the ordinary temporal distinctions of the present, 
the past, and the eternal moment, the poem offers a broad hint 
to the reader that it is a beginning—the progenitor of a new age. 
The fact that the poem has as its basis the tragic deaths of Baile 
and Aillinn can now be seen as doubly important. The deaths of 
Baile and Aillinn coincided with the birth of Christ, the ushering 
in of the new 2000-year Yeatsian cycle. The historical coincidence 
of these two events (which is recorded in the earlier “ Baile and 
Aillinn ”) suggests that the twelve poems comprising the Swper- 
natural Songs represents Yeats’ systematic attempt to embody 
his view of modern history. 

This suggestion is reinforced by a consideration of the four 
new poems. When Yeats added these poems to the original group- 
ing of the Supernatural Songs, he took particular care to ensure 
an even and regular distribution of like poems. The newly added 
“There ” (IV) thematically matches “ Conjunctions ” (X) both 
being poems depicting cataclysmic upheavals. “ What Magic 
Drum? ” (VII) naturally parallels the creativity of “ Ribh at the 
Tomb of Baile and Aillinn.” “Ribh in Ecstasy ” (III) depicts a 
struggle of the soul similar to “ The Four Ages of Man” (IX). 
“Whence Had They Come?” (VIII) is an inquiry into the 
natural and supernatural forces driving mankind, while “ Ribh 
Denounces Patrick ” (II) provides the genealogy of these forces. 
In “ fleshing out” the original body of eight poems to twelve, 
Yeats has expressed a version of the myth of the Great Year that 
he developed in A Vision.*° Yeats’ version of this myth is inter- 

10 “ The twelve months or twelve cycles can be considered not as a wheel but as an 
expanding cone, and to this is opposed another cone which may also be considered 
as divided into twelve cycles or months. As the base of each cone has at its center 
the apex of the second cone the double vortex is once more established. The twelve 


cycles or months of the second cone are so numbered that its first month is the last 
of the first cone. . . . It resembles exactly every other cone of the system. The 
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changeable with his myth of the 2000 year historical period. His 
Great Year has 12 cycles or months; the span of the Supernatural 
Songs is 12 poems. 

In “ Ribh at the Tomb of Baile and Aillinn” Yeats has suc- 
ceeded in obliterating the shifting boundaries of time, making all 
time co-present at the beginning of creation, the beginning of the 
age represented poetically by the twelve Supernatural Songs. 
If these poems encompass a complete Yeatsian cycle, the move- 
ment from poem to poem or from groups of poems to groups of 
poems within the sequence will not be determined by simple 
chronological progression. Instead, a current will stimulate a 
countercurrent—a cycle, an anticycle. Preferably the complete 
cycle should go through four phases, each phase followed by its 
opposite. There are four distinct phases in the Supernatural Songs, 
each following a regular development pattern. This sequence 
breaks down into four triads, the first poem of each triad be- 
ginning with a creative or cataclysmic event, the one of necessity 
alternating with the other. In addition to “ Ribh at the Tomb of 
Baile and Aillinn,” which tells of the creative act, “There ” (IV) 
relates the upheaval when the gyres converge. While “ What 
Magic Drum?” (VII) presents a birth, “ Conjunctions” (X) 
is of death. Within each of the triads an interior dialectic unfolds 
its own beginning and its own end. There remains but one more 
overall pattern to point out: the first poem begins in darkness; 
the last, “ Meru,” completing the cycle, ends before dawn.” 


The Johns Hopkins University 


passage from Phase 1 to Phase 15 is always, whether we call it a month or six months 
or twelve months, or an individual life, set against the passage from Phase 15 to 
Phase 1; and whether we consider the cone that of incarnate or that of discarnate life, 
the gyre of Husk or Will cuts the gyre of Spirit or Creative Mind with the same 
conflict of seasons, a being racing into the future passes a being racing into the past, 
two footprints perpetually obliterating one another, toe to heel, heel to toe (A Vision, 
pp. 209-210; see also pp. 211-213). 

*. This essay is part of a projected study of the Supernatural Songs now in progress. 
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THE FINAL APOSTACY: 
JAMES JOYCE AND FINNEGANS WAKE 


BY BERNARD BENSTOCK 


> 


“Tt has become a fashion,” noted the outspoken Stanislaus 
Joyce, piercing the web of silence and subterfuge woven by the 
Joycean disciples, “to represent him [James Joyce] as a man 
pining for the ancient Church he had abandoned, and at a loss 
for moral support without the religion in which he was bred. 
Nothing could be further from the truth.” * Although references 
to Finnegans Wake in Professor Joyce’s meagre writings about 
his brother do not indicate that he ever read the work (which 
Joyce sent to him in 1939, but which he refused to accept), it 
is apparent that Stanislaus was the most perceptive observer of 
Joyce’s state of mind, and that he needed no written testimony 
to understand the nature of Joyce’s religious doubts. He inti- 
mately understood the mind of the man who created Finnegans 
Wake. It is from this understanding that he wrote: “I am con- 
vinced that there was never any crisis of belief. The vigour of 
life within him drove him out of the Church, that vigour of life 
that is packed into the seven-hundred-odd quarto pages of 
Ulysses.” ? He might well have added the six-hundred-odd pages 
of the Wake. 

The “fashionable” commentators against whom Stanislaus 
Joyce commits himself have had their day to a great extent and 
have vanished from the critical arena. They consisted of reputable 
men who had their own religious axes to grind, or non-literary 
personages who had for a moment looked over Joyce’s shoulder 
and had come to conclusions on the basis of inexact and incom- 
plete evidence, or members of Joyce’s own “ coterie” who were 
at times over-impressed by monumental matters that they did 
not fully comprehend. Their disappearance can be attributed 
primarily to their preoccupation with Joyce’s personal attitudes, 


* Stanislaus Joyce, My Brother’s Keeper (New York: Viking Press, 1958), p. 130. 
? Ibid. 
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rather than with evaluating the “ religious ” content of his finished 
work. Certainly the difficult terrain of Finnegans Wake exegeses 
frightened many of them away, and it is now possible to dismiss 
Thomas Merton’s contention that A Portrait resulted in his con- 
version to Catholicism * as Merton’s concern, not Joyce’s. The 
anecdotal evidence offered by Morris Ernst * and Lloyd Morris * 
proves equally superficial, while Arland Ussher’s citation of T. S. 
Eliot’s “ orthodoxy ” label for Joyce * can be dismissed when one 
reads the full text of Eliot’s comment on Joyce’s “ orthodoxy of 
sensibility and the sense of tradition” * rather than belief. 


Several commentators have attempted to weigh the significance 
of Finnegans Wake in terms of Joyce’s “ Catholicism,” the first 
such commentary appearing in 1930 while the Wake was still in 
progress. Thomas McGreevy, a member of the Joyce Paris circle, 
contributed to the Exagmination volume an article titled “ The 
Catholic Element in Work in Progress,” * in which he maintained 
that it is the “ Irish ” vein of Joyce’s Catholicism that is important 
in Ulysses. Irish Catholicism, and Joyce’s Catholicism as such, 
McGreevy insists, is superior to the “ pastiche Catholicism of 
many fashionable critics in England.” ° He equates Joyce’s broad 
concept of Catholicism with Dante’s and insists that an “ intelli- 
gent Irishman ” has a religion which differs from that of “ tem- 
porary Romanizers.”*° And having redefined Catholicism, Mc- 
Greevy manages to work Joyce easily into his scheme of things. 
The essay begins with a note on the relationship of reality to 
fantasy (p. 119), goes on to discuss Joyce’s creation of a new 
language (pp. 119-120) and his sense of order in Ulysses and 
the unfinished new work (p. 120) , and then mentions the influence 
of Dante’s Purgatorio and Vico’s philosophy (same page). Next 
McGreevy discusses the difference between “ regular ” Catholics 


* Thomas Merton, Seven Storey Mountain (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1948), p. 211. 

“Morris L. Ernst, The Best Is Yet (New York: Harper and Bros., 1945), p. 118. 

5 Lloyd Morris, A Threshold in the Sun (New York: Harper and Bros., 1943), 
p. 244. 

*Arland Ussher, “James Joyce: Doubting Thomist and Joking Jesuit,” Three 
Great Irishmen (New York: Devin-Adair Co., 1958), p. 155 fn. 2. 

*T.S. Eliot, After Strange Gods (London: Faber and Faber, 1934), p. 38. 

® Thomas McGreevy, “ The Catholic Element in Work in Progress,” An Exagmination 
of James Joyce (Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions, n.d.), p. 121. 

® Ibid. 

1° Ibid. 
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and “temporary ” Catholics already mentioned, the Irish-Catholic 
interest in phantoms and devils (p. 121), and an English Catholic 
censuring of Ulysses (pp. 121-122). A discussion of Ulysses as an 
Inferno (pp. 122-124) is followed by a statement that the purga- 
torial aspects of the new work lie in its “ transitional ” language, 
the “ politically purgatorial side ” of H. C. E., and the fact that 
Joyce is in transition becoming an artist. McGreevy now predicts 
that Joyce will write a Paradisio eventually (p. 125), describes 
the Viconian cycles (same page) , and finds delight in the wonder- 
ful characters who appear in Work in Progress (pp. 125-126) . The 
article concludes with a mention of the satire and Time-conscious- 
ness in Ulysses (pp. 126-127) . 

As a key to the Catholicism in the embryonic Wake, McGreevy’s 
eight pages would be scant enough if they were all devoted to the 
subject, but all that McGreevy can actually offer is the bland 
insistence that if Joyce is not a Catholic to suit Catholics, then 
Catholicism will have to be redefined to include James Joyce. 
To this he adds an assertion that Joyce’s use of hellish characters 
in Ulysses is concomitant with elements of Irish Catholicism and 
that the new work is a Purgatorio primarily because Joyce is in- 
venting a new language of unusual beauty. To the defects of his 
slight exposition McGreevy adds a single quotation from Work 
in Progress and manages to misinterpret it: “In the name of the 
former and of the latter and of their holocaust. The former is 
surely the Eternal, the latter the world, and the holocaust the 
world consumed by fire as pre-ordained from eternity.” ** There 
is no real basis for such an explication since nothing in the text 
suggests its feasibility and nothing is offered by McGreevy to 
support it. Actually, Joyce’s symbol for the Holy Trinity is quite 
an irreverent—but wholly Irish—one, the brand name of a Dublin 
whiskey, John Jameson and Son: “ Messrs Jhon Jhamieson and 
Song... of the twelve apostrophes” (126) ..? Here Joyce’s parody 
serves to reiterate an aspect of the Viconian cycle, the former 
representing the last stage, the latter representing the new first 
stage, and the holocaust is the present age of chaos from which 
the cycle begins anew. McGreevy’s orthodox interpretation is 
especially weak when one considers the implications of the “ Holy 


1 Tbid., p. 124. 
12 James Joyce, Finnegans Wake (New York: Viking Press, 1939). All parenthetical 
numbers refer to pages in this edition with corrections made after Joyce’s errata. 
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Ghost ” as “ holocaust ”; here, as elsewhere in the Wake, Joyce’s 
attitude is that “ ein and twee were never worth three ” (246) . 


Of those critics who insist that Joyce’s work remained Catholic 
even if Joyce himself did not, L. A. G. Strong presents the most 
complete system of reasoning. He asserts that the anti-Catholic 
elements of Ulysses and the Wake are the desperate measures 
of a mind attempting in vain to rid itself of the “ net ” of religion, 
that the omnipresence of these elements acknowledges the superior 
strength of the Church’s dominance over the mind’s efforts to 
escape. The one attempt made by Strong to find a conscious 
assertion in Finnegans Wake of the triumph of the Catholic 
Church concerns the events occurring on page 573 of the Wake. 
Strong insists that “the supremacy of Rome over the Protestant 
churches is roundly asserted.” ** Campbell and Robinson, in re- 
viewing the events of that page, had already exclaimed, “ In the 
end James Joyce remains the son of Rome!” ™ It becomes im- 
portant, therefore, to examine the context of this passage. 


The physical locale is the conjugal bed of the Earwickers. With 
startling suddenness it has been transformed into a world of 
perversion and defilement. Bereft of humor or poetic language, 
the suspicious sexual undertones of the Wake are shockingly 
announced in the most obvious and insipid terms—the termin- 
ology of the lawcourts. The realm of literary love conventions 
is parodied in humorless form; the subject matter is sex in its 
most perverted and pandered guises: rape, prostitution, pro- 
curing, incest, homosexuality, sodomy, etc. With minute detail 
the stark facts are reviewed until the criminal court action evolves 
into a civil court action over international financial dealings, and 
it soon becomes apparent that under the disguise of high finance 
and low morals Joyce is once again concerned with theological 
disputes. The basis of the dispute, as Strong and Campbell and 
Robinson maintain, is the Anglican Church’s demands for the 
recognition of the Thirty-nine Articles—sexually they are Ear- 
wicker’s “ thirtynine several manners ” (573) and financially they 
are his “ thirtynine years among holders of Pango stock” (574). 
Sexually he has “rendered himself impotent to consummate 


18L. A. G. Strong, The Sacred River (New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1951), 
p. 11 fn. 

** Joseph Campbell and Henry Morton Robinson, A Skeleton Key to Finnegans 
Wake (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1944), p. 331 fn. 
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by subdolence” (573). Joyce’s unfavorable disposition toward 
Anglicanism is apparent; he associates the religious movement 
with the political, with British imperialism: “ the valuse of thine- 
to-mine articles . . . links unto chains . . . civil-to-civil imperious 
gallants into gells (Irish) , bringing alliving stone allaughing down 
to grave clothnails and a league of archers, fools and lurchers under 
the rude rule of fumb ” (283), and therefore with religious per- 
secution in Ireland (in the Tale of Jarl van Hoother and the 
Prankquean [21-23] and elsewhere) ; in the “ story line” of the 
Wake this is represented by Earwicker’s indiscretion in Phoenix 
Park: “ my dudud dirtynine articles” (534). But this admission 
that the Anglican Church is impotent—as the Protestant Ear- 
wicker proves to be at this climactic moment—no more makes 
Joyce the son of Rome than it does of Jerusalem, or of Mecca, 
or of the Ganges. In the criminal court action the Roman Church 
is represented by “Sulla, an orthodox savage” who leads “a 
band of twelve mercenaries, the Sullivani” (573) and by “ four 
excavators”? named “ Gregorious, Leo, Vitellius and Macdu- 
galius” (573). Their names suggest Ireland and Rome (as well 
as the twelve apostles and the four evangelists) , and they prove 
to be as depraved and as licentious as the rest of the participants 
in the case. 

Had Strong or the authors of the Skeleton Key gone on to 
examine the civil court action as thoroughly as they did the 
criminal one, they might have found that the theological dispute 
assumed many interesting facets. Through the difficulty of the 
mock-trial terminology one discerns “ Tangos, Limited ” as repre- 
senting the Roman Church and “ Pango, Limited ” the Anglican. 
Tangos comprises a senior partner, identified as Brerfuchs (Br’er 
Fox), Breyfawkes (Guy Fawkes) and Brakeforth or Breakfast 
(Pope Adrian IV), and a junior partner: Warren, Barren, Spar- 
rem and Wharrem at various instances. The Skeleton Key identi- 
fies the senior partnership with the Rome-Vienna-Madrid axis 
and the junior with Ireland. Anglicanism is here suing the Roman 
Church for tithes due; they had been paid with a bad check 
(written by the senior partner). Ireland (in the person of Ann 
Doyle—the traditional “ poor old woman ”—the Shan Van Vocht, 
Dark Rosaleen, Kathleen ni Houlihan) wants to merge with 
Monsignore Pepigi, apparently a representative of Rome. The 
court rules that Anglicanism is dead—“ no property in law can 
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exist in a corpse”; that Rome has nothing to offer—* Pepigi’s 
pact was pure piffle ”; and that Ireland was out of luck—‘ Whar- 
rem would whistle for the rhino” (576). The churches of Rome 
and England will never reunite: “ Will you, won’t you, pango 
with Pepigi? Not for Nancy, how dare you do!” (576). So 
Ireland (Nancy-Ann) is abandoned still. 

But if the Strong-Campbell-Robinson thesis that Finnegans 
Wake is a Catholic document is weak because it is based on a 
single debatable point, the same thesis proffered by Niall Mont- 
gomery is stronger because it is detailed and well-documented. 
Montgomery succeeds in doing what McGreevy set out to do 
several decades earlier; with the completed text and over a decade 
of post-publication scholarship at his disposal, he is able to deter- 
mine the Catholic elements of the Wake. His announced inten- 
tion is to prove “ that Joyce is of the line and stature of Dante; 
that his art, too, is visionary; that the eyes blinded by its splen- 
dour and by its order are Irish and Catholic as Dante’s were 
Italian and Catholic.”** He does this by negating the heavy 
influence of “ the Koran, the Rig-Vedas, the Book of the Dead 
and other religious codes” in order to stress that “the basic 
symbols are Catholic, with Irish overtones.” ** This contention 
is not worth disputing either, since Joyce sought to investigate 
mankind through history, sexual behavior and religion, and al- 
though he employed as many religions as he had managed to 
study, he nonetheless basically employed the one religious school 
of thinking he knew best, Catholicism. Again this is not a valid 
test of acceptance or rejection. 


Montgomery begins by pointing out the omnipresence of the 
concept of Original Sin in Finnegans Wake, finding twenty puns 
for St. Augustine’s exclamation of “ O felix culpa! ” What Mont- 
gomery fails to perceive is that Joyce is utilizing the Adam-Eve 
incident as myth, a myth which embodied man’s feelings of sexual 
guilt. He employs Christian and Hebraic myths as he does various 
Islamic, Hindu, pagan and secular myths as representative of 
mankind: he cuts across all religions and beliefs to include the 
entire realm of man in its universal guise. That the concept of 
Original Sin is prevalent among these myths is hardly accidental 


*® Niall Montgomery, “The Pervigilium Phoenicis,’ New Mexico Quarterly, XXTII 
(Winter, 1953), 438. 
18 Ibid. 
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(any more than its use is piously Catholic): it is logically the 
most perfect mythical form for man’s attitude toward his own 
sexual existence. It is as basic in the Wake as the Odysseus myth 
is basic in Ulysses and Daedalus-Icarus in A Portrait. This does 
not make Finnegans Wake any more Catholic than the previous 
works are made pagan by the Greek myths. Man’s sexual exist- 
ence did not begin with the publication of the Old Testament, 
and Joyce’s application of the “ happy fault” is not necessarily 
St. Augustine’s. J. Mitchell Morse comments that 


innocence and insight come from within, and he who will have one 
must forego the other. This is the native quirk of our species. The 
original sin was intellectual curiosity, the quality that set Adam apart 
from the other animals. It alienated him from nature, which asks 
no questions and tells itself no lies. The peculiarly human quality is 
inherently sinful: to be fully human is to be cast out from grace." 


Morse therefore finds Joyce’s use of the myth to be not only 
secular, but actually a negation of the Catholic principle. 

Nor does Joyce’s presentation of the Holy Trinity limit itself 
to a proper portrayal of the Catholic version: as has been indi- 
cated, the Trinity in the Wake is a bottle of Irish whiskey, but 
what is even more important is that it does not comprise a father, 
a son, and the interceding spirit of the father, but a father and his 
two sons. Joyce is concerned here with the trio of Isaac, Jacob 
and Esau (Earwicker, Shem and Shaun). His approach is again 
secular rather than spiritual (the only spirit content in Joyce’s 
Trinity is alcoholic) . Harry Levin identifies the trio: “ When they 
[the sons] are Jacob and Esau .. . their father is the father of 
the Home Rule Movement, Isaac Butt. A name to conjure with, 
John Jameson, is a potent symbol for this unholy trinity.” ** As 
Levin implies, Joyce’s logic supersedes biblical logic in the Wake: 
he uses that material which complies with his scheme of things 
no matter where he may find it, and he is equally willing to alter, 
deface, deform, subvert and pervert without a qualm any material 
which he falls upon that may suit his ends. Joyce squares many 
a circle to wedge a square peg into a round hole. With that 
“ meticulosity bordering on the insane ” (173) he scrambles bibli- 
cal text, as Morse indicates in his study of Joyce’s treatment of 


17 J. Mitchell Morse, The Sympathetic Alien (New York: New York University 
Press, 1959), p. 50. 
18 Harry Levin, James Joyce (London: Faber and Faber, 1944), p. 114. 
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the important Isaac-Jacob-Esau tale. Since Cain is Joyce’s hero 
and Abel his bourgeois villain, we have a rather bizarre misreading 
of Genesis, and the Jacob whom Christians accept as a prefigura- 
tion of Christ is ironically also Shem, and therefore also Cain. 
As Morse proves: “Here we have an amalgamerging of the 
blessed Jacob and the cursed Cain—for were they not both types 
of the artist? Jacob ‘sod pottage” (Genesis 25:29); Cain built 
the first city (Genesis 4:17); Shem ‘sod town’ (224).”*® And 
in viewing this strange Shem-Cain-Jacob configuration, Morse 
adds: “ But this directly opposes the orthodox view, which is 
that Esau is analogous to Cain, and Jacob to Abel.” *° 

Along with the Trinity and Original Sin, Montgomery sees 
other Catholic aspects of Finnegans Wake: he finds the mirror 
imagery of the Wake as a manifestation of man being made in 
God’s image, and credits God with having created the polarity of 
good and evil which Joyce employs. Such aspects are of course 
primarily a matter of Montgomery’s interpretation: if he chooses 
to see divine inspiration in the split personality of the mirror-girl 
Issy, he puts himself in the position of necessarily having to 
defend vanity and sexual rivalry as the image of God; the 
dichotomy of good and evil is apparent in the Wake, but it is 
Montgomery who credits God with their creation, not Joyce 
(unless Montgomery intends supplementing his essay with docu- 
mentation showing the hand of Joyce acknowledging the hand 
of God). Montgomery interprets Joyce’s perspective as visionary 
and proclaims him a “ seer,” although this too need not be con- 
sidered the exclusive property of the Catholic artist. Nor is the 
pun exclusively Catholic, although Montgomery cites Christ’s pun 
on the building of the Church on “the rock which is Peter.” 
Joyce’s delight with Christ’s pun is well known; it is echoed in the 
Wake in an allusion to the Last Supper: “for my thurifex, with 
Peter Roche, that frind of my boozum, leaning on my cubits” 
(449) , but one cannot help wondering how far removed Peter 
Roche is from the Nasty Roche of A Portrait, the extent to which 
a frind of my boozum is a drinking companion, the suggestion of 
an indelicate pun with “ peter,” and the suggestion that rock 
here means the same sort of rocks which Molly Bloom mentions 
in Ulysses (used as an expletive obviously to mean testicles) . In 
fact, “ rocks” has this same meaning in various instances in the 


*® Morse, p. 64. °° Ibid., p. 65. 
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Wake: when the “ rocks by the stream Oconee exaggerated them- 
selse”” (3)—the father engendering his progeny—and Shem’s 
“yours till the rending of the rocks” (170). 

Joyce no doubt admired the pun per se and admired Christ 
for punning, but certainly sought to outdo Christ’s pun with 
several thousand of his own (incorporating Christ’s in the process): 
the figure of a fellowchap in the wohly ghast, Popey O’Donoshough, 
the jesuneral of the russuates. The idolon exhibisces the seals of his 
orders: the starre of the Son of Heaven, the girtel of Izodella the 
Calottica, the cross of Michelides Apaleogos, the lachet of Jan of 
Nepomuk, the puffpuff and pompom of Powther and Pall, the great 
belt, band and bucklings of the Martyrology of Gorman. It is for 
the castomercies mudwake surveice. The victar (349). 


Here in a sequence from the Crimean War episode of “ How 
Buckley Shot the Russian General” Joyce characterizes the 
general as an Irish Pope, and a Jesuit at that, who is going to 
be shot; the war is once again given religious sanction (Peter 
and Paul punned with powder and ball), and here as elsewhere 
the irreverence of Joyce’s puns suggests that as an artist he is 
not only rivaling the God of the Creation, but also the Christ 
Who Punned. As such he is seen toppling “the hoose that Joax 
pilled ” (369). 

Much of Montgomery’s essay loses itself in circular reasoning 
and arbitrary deductions. He sees the “ wake ” motif as Catholic 
and the pagan Phoenix as Irish because of the “cases of the 
‘ sacrifice ’’ of a saviour by the Irish people.” ** He decides that 
Earwicker is building a church at Chapelizod and scrambles the 
initials which represent Earwicker and Anna Livia into CHAPEL, 
the end result being a quest for the letters “ HCE” in various 
disconnected words of the “ Mass for the Dedication of a Church,” 
until he arrives at the theory that “ ALP is also the Blessed 
Virgin.” ** If this is so, then Joyce’s irony is again apparent since 
he has taken the trouble to reveal that his heroine and hero are 
both Protestants, “ free kirk ” and “ episcopalian ” (559) repec- 
tively. Nor is the Virgin as instrumental in the framework of 
Finnegans Wake as Montgomery contends. Anna Livia is the 
archetypal Woman, and it is hardly inconsistent with her all- 
inclusiveness to find that she incorporates the persona of the 
Virgin among her masks. But her masks include Mohammed’s 


+ Montgomery, 442. 22 Tbid., 444. 
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wife Aysha: “He Calls Me his Dual of Ayessha” (105), her 
aye and yes recalling Molly’s final promiscuous “ yes” to life, 
She is worshipped in a combined Christian-Moslem-Hindu form 
in the invocation to her “mamafesta” chapter: “In the name 
of Annah the Allmaziful, the Everliving, the Bringer of Plura- 
bilities, haloed be her eve, her singtime sung, her rill be run, 
unhemmed as it is uneven!” (104). But Anna Livia is bereft 
of the basic Catholic nature of the Virgin, as Louis Gillet com- 
ments, since the “harmony, which Catholic piety expressed by 
the figure of mother and son as a Maternity which is sufficient 
in itself, Joyce sees rather dependent upon men, an exclusively 
male mystery.” ** Montgomery mistakes the parts for the whole; 
the edifice that is in erection is something more than a Catholic 
chapel (it is a city, a wall, a tower, a fortress, a skyscraper— 
and may well contain a chapel within its confines). Much of 
what Montgomery finds as the Catholic elements in Finnegans 
Wake are its catholic elements, but it is fundamental to the under- 
standing of Joyce’s epic of contemporary man to realize that essen- 
tially he is describing modern Christian society, and for Joyce 
the roots of that society are Catholic, if only because it was from 
the basic Roman tree that the Protestant splinters were hewn. 


It is important therefore to introduce here Herbert Gorman’s 
assertion that Joyce’s Catholic roots remained primarily medie- 
val.** There is little of “ modern ” Catholicism in the Wake; Joyce 
dredges deep into Church history, reviewing the concept of papal 
infallibility, the position of the Virgin in Catholic theology, the 
teachings of the Jesuits, the index of books, the Filioque Contro- 
versy, and Church meddling in politics. The conversation with 
Joyce in Zurich recorded by Frank Budgen provides an interesting 
key: 


“What I can’t understand,” he said, “is, why do they boggle at the 
infallibility of the Pope if they can swallow all the rest.” The Holy 
Roman Catholic Apostolic Church in its Irish form was a net he had 
flown by, but having won the freedom he needed, he could admire 
the Church as an institution going on its own way unperturbed in 
obedience to the law of its own being. “Look, Budgen,” he said. 
“In the nineteenth century, in the full tide of rationalist positivism 


78 Louis Gillet, “ Joyce’s Testament: Finnegans Wake,” Quarterly Review of Litera- 
ture, I (Winter, 1944), 91. 

** Herbert Gorman, James Joyce: His First Forty Years (B. W. Huebsch and the 
Viking Press, 1924), p. 76. 
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and equal democratic rights for everybody, it proclaims the dogma 
of the infallibility of the head of the Church and also that of the 
Immaculate Conception.” *° 


The Popes who parade through the Wake are far from perfect: 
Adrian IV is of course the primary example of a Pope misusing 
his powers for political purposes, and in the Mookse-Gripes fable 
Joyce caricatures Adrian IV with “ vacticanated ” ears (152) as 
a “ dogmad Accanite” who “ could not all hear ” (158). Dogmad 
not only implies “ mad dog ” and “ dogma-mad,” but also “ God- 
dam ” when each syllable is reversed. Other Popes are added to 
Adrian in this scene: “clement, urban, eugenious and celestian 
in the formose of good grogory humours ” (154) offers five papal 
names suggesting physical well-being under the influence of drink. 

Nor is Joyce’s attitude toward the Jesuits and the practice of 
banning books ever equivocal; “—Ask my index, mund my 
achilles, swell my obolum, woshup my nase serene, answered the 
Mookse” (154). And much is made of official Catholic reaction 
to the works of James Joyce: 


when Robber and Mumeell, the pulpic dictators, on the nudgment 
of their legal advisers, Messrs Codex and Podex, and under his own 
benefiction of their pastor Father Flammeus Falconer, boycotted him 
of all muttonsuet candles and romeruled stationery for any purpose 
(185) . 


Joyce here reviews the incidents relating to the ten-year cam- 
paign of attrition to have Dubliners published, the bickering with 
George Roberts (Robbers) and Maunsell and Co. (Mumsell), 
the burning of the manuscript by the moralistic Dublin printer 
John Falconer (Flammeus Falconer), and Joyce’s constant sus- 
picion that behind the scenes moved the unseen hand of the 
Catholic clergy (the Pope, the Index, the Code are condensed 
into Codex and Podex). Having announced his intention of 
damning Jesuit torpedoes and continuing his literary pursuits, 
Shem the Penman delivers his incantation in butchered Church 
Latin for making ink from his own excrement in order to write 
“ over every square inch of the only foolscap available, his own 
body ” (185) and levels a final blast at Jesuits in general and 
their General Loyola in particular: 


2° Frank Budgen, “Further Recollections of James Joyce,” Partisan Review, XXIII 
(Fall, 1956) , 532. 
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on his last public misappearance, circling the square, for the deathféte 
of Saint Ignaceous Poisonivy, of the Fickle.Crowd (hopon the sexth 
day of Hogsober, killim our king, layum low!) and brandishing his 
bellbearing stylo, the shining keyman of the wilds of change, if what 
is sauce for the zassy is souse for the zazimas (186). 


Joyce will not let the Jesuits forget their infamous role in the 
destruction of Charles Stewart Parnell, and this passage re-echoes 
“Ivy Day in the Committee Room” and its reference to the 
death of the “ uncrowned king” destroyed by clerical conspiracy 
and Irish narrow-mindedness. 

Such Church intervention in Irish politics, rather than providing 
the “ sacrificial king” that Montgomery conjures up, is inter- 
preted by Joyce as having done the sacrificing, as the events of 
the Mookse-Gripes fable and Tangos-Pango trial indicate. The 
scheme of Finnegans Wake allows for a continuous amalgama- 
tion of incidents centered on the overrunning of Ireland by in- 
vaders on religious “ missions.” The theme of “holy war” is 
prevalent in the character of the Woman who engenders the con- 
flict by inciting the sexual rivalry of the males; thus Anna Livia 
Plurabelle’s surname contains the elements of pia et pura bella. 
Joyce depicts Shem as refusing to participate in such a war 
(although his attempts to win the affections of the flower girls 
belie his intentions of neutrality), even when it is the Easter 
Rebellion of the “ mobbu . . . chanting the Gillooly chorus, from 
in secular sinkalarum” (178). And the extent to which religious 
intervention is allied with political expansion, invasion and ex- 
ploitation becomes apparent when St. Patrick, destined to become 
the patron saint of Ireland, is himself identified with the stream 
of invaders: the coming of Patrick as a bishop to Ireland is char- 
acterized in the last chapter of the Wake in the same format in 
which the continental invaders arrived in the first chapter. There 
Mutt and Jute in dialogue form embodied the native interviewing 
the invaders, the Danes (donsk), Norse (scowegian), Angles 
(anglease) , Saxons (saxo), and finally the Jute himself (16-18) . 
The coming of Patrick to convert the Irish is paralleled with the 
coming of Strongbow in 1170 to conquer them: 


he landed in ourland’s leinster of saved and solomnones for the 


twicedhecame time, off Lipton’s strongbowed launch, the Lady Eva, in 
a tan soute of sails he converted it’s nataves, name saints, young 
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ordnands, maderaheads and old unguished P. T. Publikums, through 
the medium of znigznaks with sotiric zeal .. . (Gratings, Mr Dane!) 

. . and showed em the celestine way to by his tristar and his flop 
hattrick and his perry humdrum dumb and numb nostrums that he 
larned in Hymbuktu, and that same galloroman cultous is very 
prevailend up to this windiest of landhavemiseries all over what was 
beforeaboots a land of nods (288). 


The commingling here of the political invasion and the divine 
mission can be seen in the references to the leader of Henry II’s 
invasion forces, Strongbow (strongbowed), his Irish bride Eva 
(Lady Eva), his cohort Sir Tristram (tristar) , as well as to the 
Danish ruler in Dublin in 1040, Sihtric (sotiric) , and references 
to St. Patrick (flop hattrick) , his shamrock (tristar) , hymn book 
(Hymbuktu) , Roman Catholicism (galloroman cultous) , soutane 
(tan soute), Paternoster (perry nostrums), and “Lord, have 
mercy!” (landhavemiseries). The Danish and Anglo-Norman 
invaders are strange bedfellows for the patron saint of Ireland, 
but Joyce is explicit in asserting that the bringing of Christianity 
to Ireland was not motivated by Christian kindness, but an act 
of aggression—Cromwell and King Billy also came as future 
patron saints (Puritan and Anglican) —and like other conquests, 
Patrick’s was readily absorbed by the natives. 

In the last book of the Wake Mutt and Jute have been trans- 
formed into Muta (the mutate) and Juva (the rejuvenated, the 
Java Man); history has come full circle as was foreshadowed 
in the beginning—“ Mearmerge two races, swete and brack ” 
(17) —and they stand on the same hill watching St. Patrick land. 
A pagan Arch-Druid comes forth to interview the bearer of Chris- 
tianity. “Ad Piabelle et Purabelle? ” asks Muta; “at Winne, 
Woermann og Sengs,” answers Juva (610). Patrick’s holy war 
results in the secular pleasures of victory for some, woe for others, 
and the spilling of blood for all. It is Patrick’s defeat of the 
Arch-Druid that delineates a major aspect of Joyce’s condemna- 
tion of the Catholic mind of his day: the Arch-Druid, strongly 
resembling the Irish metaphysician George Berkeley, represents 
profound philosophic thought, while Patrick is a simple-minded, 
hard-headed man of action. As the Skeleton Key explicates: 


St. Patrick . . . unable to follow the trend of the druid’s transcen- 


dentalist argument, knows well enough how to give a popular reply. 
As the representative of the Rock of Peter he is the protagonist of 
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effective action. He simply cuts the gloriously involved Gordian knot 
of metaphysics with a sharp, good-enough retort, and wins from the 
populace a triumphant cheer.?¢ 


The campaigning politician and military hero, St. Patrick is also 
referred to in this episode as the “ Eurasian Generalissimo ” (610) 
and the theme of imperialism-condoned-by-the-Church is once 
again underscored. The Crimean War episode (338-355) had 
fully developed the motif of imperialism, and this later section 
implicates Patrick; he represents the practicality and_ political 
schemings of the Church (as the Mookse did). Morse comments 
that the Mookse’s brutality indicates 


the persistance of Joyce’s conviction that the church was not spiritual 
but anti-spiritual. The brother who stands for the church in Finnegans 
Wake is Esau, not Jacob. However, ... the mature Joyce rejected 
the spiritual as well as the political and social aspects of Chris- 
HANICY.. «5 2°" 

As the Inquisitors deduce from their interview with Yawn (ad- 
dressed as “Mr Trickpat”): “Hood maketh not frere. The 
voice is the voice of jokeup, I fear. Are you imitation Roma 
now or Amor now ” (487). The Church of Rome and Christian 
Love are antithetical; simply because it calls itself a church does 
not mean that it is spiritual. 

At every instance in which the Roman Church alienated itself 
from its followers, at every schism in its history, and at various 
accusations of heresy, Joyce the anti-Catholic pauses to identify. 
The Stephen who in the Portrait was concerned because Bruno 
had been “terribly burned” is the Joyce who is investigating 
Church history in Finnegans Wake. Rome’s quarrel with the Irish 
Church is recorded in the Mookse-Gripes episode; the split with 
the Church of England makes up the Tangos-Pango affair; the 
schism which created the Greek Orthodox Church in 1054 is men- 
tioned in the reference to its founder “ Michael, vulgo Cerularius ” 
(573) , and the issue which caused the schism is discussed in the 
Mookse-Gripes controversy: 


the acheporeoozers of his haggyown pneumax to synerethetise with 
the breadchestviousness of his sweeatovular ducose sofarfully the 
loggerthuds of his sakellaries were fond at variance with the synodals 
of his somepoolion and his babskissed nepogreasymost got the hoof 
from his philioquus (156). 


°° Campbell and Robinson, p. 348. 27 Morse, p. 60. 
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This difficult theological passage is paraphrased in the Skeleton 
Key: 

But though the Gripes had, time and time again, sought to teach his 
own flock how to trumpet forth the double meaning of his doctrines, 
his pastors were found to be at loggerheads and at variance with the 
constitutions of his provincial creed, and so he got the hoof; he having 


wished to follow the Eastern rather than the Roman interpretation 
of the relation of the Father and the Son to the Holy Ghost.** 


The hounding of the Deist John Toland out of Dublin is cele- 
brated in “ Tolan, who farshook our showrs from Newer Aland ” 
(601); the treatment by the Church of heretical groups and 
heretics is often commented upon: the St. Bartholomew’s Day 
Massacre of Huguenots is mentioned as “ Paybads floriners moved 
in hugheknots against us and I matt them, pepst to papst, bar- 
thelemew: milreys (marks!) onfell, and (Luc!) I arose Daniel 
in Leonden” (541). The presence of three of the Evangelists 
again lends Church sanction to the massacre. 


The amassing of such textual evidence leads to a realization of 
the role of religion in Finnegans Wake, which although a positive 
one because of its dominance, is nonetheless essentially negative 
in purpose; a criticism of orthodox religion, a bitter commentary 
on the role of the Church in world history, and a condemnation 
of the excesses committed in the name of orthodoxy. The “ Mass ” 
which Montgomery sees celebrated in the Wake is an “ immense 
Black Mass ” to Louis Gillet.*? The “ Last Blessing of the Mass ” 
in the Yawn episode is interpreted by Hugh Kenner as a “ garbled 
ceremonial ” whose function 


is not unlike that of the parody-mass performed by Buck Mulligan 
in the first section of Ulysses. In its perfunctory formularization, its 
melange of parish gossip, worldly wisdom, and completely un-super- 
natural motivations it epiphanizes both a corrupt clericalism and a 
verbalised and superficial culture playing with shells.*° 


The Trishagion Joyce interprets as “ Haggis good, haggis strong, 
haggis never say die” (456)—the Greek and Latin words for 
holy are evolved into the Scottish dish because Shaun’s religion 


28 Campbell and Robinson, p. 115. 

2° Gillet, 90. 

8° Hugh Kenner, Dublin’s Joyce (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1956), 
p. 353. 
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(the religion of the bourgeois Christian) is primarily of the 
stomach; J. S. Atherton rightly calls this a “ travesty,” adding 
that “ this is, of course, one of many quotations that would have to 
be ignored by any one claiming to prove that Joyce was a devout 
Catholic treating the Mass with respect.” ** And yet Joyce ac- 
tually admired the Mass (for its dramatic stage values) as Stanis- 
laus Joyce noted: “something of the pomp and ceremony with 
which the legend of Jesus is told impressed him profoundly.” ” 
There is much of pomp and ceremony in the Wake, it too tells 
many legends, and it is apparently Joyce’s attempt to surpass 
previous attempts to write “ bibles.” 

Just a random sampling of Joyce’s use of the materials of 
orthodoxy should suffice to indicate an attempt at conscious 
desecration: “ May he colp, may he colp her, may he mixandmass 
colp her! ” (238) ; “ Behose our handmades for the lured! ” (239) ; 
“Eat on earth as there’s hot in oven” (239); “ First thou shalt 
not smile. Twice thou shalt not love. Lust, thou shalt not com- 
mix idolatry ” (433) ; “ Bennydick hotfoots onimpudent stayers ” 
(469) ; “ Ouhr Former who erred in having down to gibbous disdag 
our darling breed. And then the confisieur for the boob’s in- 
dulligence. As sunctioned for his salmenbog by the Councillors-om- 
Trent ” (530-531) ; “ Haar Faagher, wild heart in Homelan; Har- 
rod’s be the naun. Mine kinder come, mine wohl be won ” (536) ; 
“Scrape your souls. Commit no miracles. Postpone no bills. 
Respect the uniform. ... Hatenot havenots. ... Love my label like 
myself... . No cods before Me” (579) ; “ Oura vatars that arred 
in Himmal, harruad bathar namas” (599); and “ Bring us this 
days our maily bag!” (603). The Angelus, the Paternoster, the 
Confiteor, the Ten Commandments, the Last Blessing of the 
Mass—nothing is sacred in the Wake that is the voice of orthodox 
religion. Joyce changes secula seculorum, as Vivian Mercier notes, 
to “Insomnia, somnia somniorum” (193) and “circular circu- 
latio””’ (427) , which “ can be allowed to stand for all the thousands 
of such blasphemous parodies in the book. Protestants may take 
note, for instance, of two parodies of the Lord’s Prayer, on pages 
530-531 and 536.” ** No religious work seems exempt from Joyce’s 


*1 J. S. Atherton, The Books at the Wake (New York: Viking Press, 1959), p. 185. 

82S. Joyce, loc. cit. 

88 Vivian H. S. Mercier, “James Joyce and an Irish Tradition,” Society and Self 
in the Novel, ed. Mark Schorer (‘English Institute Essays, 1955”; New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1956), p. 89. 
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mockery; the Old Testament and the New, the Koran as well 
as the Bible; as Atherton proves, “ Joyce’s hostility to the Koran 
is shown in his reference to sura 111 ” (425) .** It is apparent that 
it is not just the Catholicism to which he had reacted with fear 
and vomiting in his youth which is his exclusive target now, but 
the foundations of all religion. Budgen again quotes Joyce on 
the subject, this time when asked why he had brought up his 
children without religious training: “But what do they expect 
me to do? ... There are a hundred and twenty religions in the 
world. They can take their choice. I should never try to hinder 
or dissuade them.” * Joyce had obviously made his own choice; 
the number of religions mocked in Finnegans Wake may well 
total 120. 

It is obvious that an attempt to interpret the misquotations 
and parodies in the Wake as an aspect of Joyce’s eventual piety 
is naive. The parody of his own childhood bit of doggerel: 


—My God, alas, that dear olt tumtum home 

Whereof in youthfood port I preyed 

Amook the verdigrassy convict vallsall dazes. 

And cloitered for amourmeant in thy boosome shede! (231) 


is paraphrased by Campbell and Robinson as “then he traced a 
little poem about God who is our Home, the consolation and 
protection of our youth.” * The limitations of this exegesis is 
pointed up by Edwin Berry Burgum: 


Here the meaning is certainly not religious nor mystical, but profane 
and scurrilous. “ My God ” is less a reference to deity than a profane 
expletive, the exasperated tone of which turns to boredom in “ tum- 
tum”, .. . Similarly, the bosom shade protecting the boy in the last 
line is also the shed in which he becomes acquainted with the bosom 
of girls.*” 


Joyce is derisive of the entire hierarchy from the God of the 
Catholic to the Catholic priest, not excluding the Catholic saints. 
Those saints who appear in the Wake are a pitifully inane group, 
from the hard-headed, vulgarly popular St. Patrick to the oddly 
mystic St. Kevin (the two forming antithetical halves of Shaun’s 


84 Atherton, p. 203. 

°5 Budgen, 533. 

8° Campbell and Robinson, p. 148. 

87 Edwin Berry Burgum, The Novel and the World’s Dilemma (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947), p. 118. 
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personality). Predominantly the bourgeois Patrick, Shaun con- 
ceals traces of ascetic Kevin from himself (and appears all the 
more foolish for the strange dichotomy), but as the night pro- 
gresses and the fusion of opposites intensifies, the Kevin-facade 
assumes greater importance. Toward dawn, in the final “ Recorso ” 
chapter, the hermit-priest floats out to an island in his “ altare 
cum balneo” (605), his bathtub altar, and sits there in the cold 
Holy Water to contemplate. Joyce seems to consider him a 
“strong and perfect Christian” (605), since he is isolated, out 
of harm’s way, divorced from the Patrick “mission ” of con- 
version and conquest. But St. Kevin exists only as an afterthought 
in this section in which night is already breaking and dawn 
disturbs the darkness of the dream. Shaun, as the ascetic saint, 
is becoming Shem-like, while the Shemish Arch-Druid is fused into 
Shaun’s Patrick, a reversal of the night’s shooting of the Russian 
General. 

These saints give way to Earwicker’s “ catholic” attitude of 
accepting the world around him (in the hope of being accepted 
with all his sins, guilt, foibles, and folly by the world). It is not 
accidental, therefore, that the Earwicker Everyman is presented 
as a Protestant: as such he has Catholicism as his cultural herit- 
age, as well as Judaism and earlier manifestations of man’s 
spiritual existence. But he has rebelled against the excesses and 
perversions of Catholic policy and politics. This is not an accept- 
ance of Protestant religious creeds—Joyce’s rejection of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, for example, is obvious and final—but an 
acceptance of the “reformation” aspect of the movement. As 
Harry Slochower explains: ‘“ Earwicker’s critical Protestantism 
contributes toward his awakening from the long nightmare.” ** 

Having arrived at this balance of his Catholic heritage through 
a Protestant impetus, of a non-religious attitude fused through a 
subject matter conscious of religious material, Joyce could now 
present the dichotomies inherent in man through a perspective 
which realized his personal conflicts. In the Wake he concentrates 
on man’s human foibles to a greater extent than on man’s at- 
tributes (H.C. E.’s peccadillo in Phoenix Park, A.L.P.’s pia et 
pura bella, Shaun’s hypocrisy, Shem’s cowardice, Issy’s sexual 
teasings) in an attempt to evaluate the totality of man unadorned 


8° Harry Slochower, No Voice Is Wholly Lost (New York: Creative Age Press, 
1945), p. 246. 
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by the warped mirror-image of a creature modeled after its deity. 
Issy’s mirror, like many other symbols in the Wake, reflects the 
numerous illusions beclouding man’s real existence (illusions 
fostered throughout by the trappings of religion); Earwicker’s 
grandiosity, Anna Livia’s peace-making, Shaun’s conviction that 
he is as talented as his brother, Shem’s vanity with women, Issy’s 
pretended innocence (or pretended sophistication). But reality 
discloses the hero to be “ all glittering with the noblest of car- 
riage ” as well as a “ bumpkin ” and a “ puny ” (627) because he 
is “ great in all things, in guilt and in glory ” (627). Anna Livia 
engenders the “penisolate war” (3) among her children, but 
mollifies them after the battle by distributing gifts (210) and 
nursing the wounded like “ flore-florence . . . lightandgayle ” (360). 
Man replaces God in Finnegans Wake and the cycles of life replace 
Christianity. Magalaner and Kain therefore conclude that for 
Joyce it is “ not a question of conversion to anything but rather 
the greater difficulty of having to surrender one sanctuary, 
through conscience, without being able to replace it immediately 
with another. Not until middle age when he is able to erect his 
obscure Viconian citadel does Joyce truly solve this problem.” *° 

The significance of Giambattista Vico’s philosophy of history 
in Finnegans Wake is too broad a subject to be covered here, but 
certainly the basic plan of the Wake owes its skeletal structure to 
the Neapolitan philosopher, although perhaps in no more vital 
a manner than Ulysses is indebted to Homer. But Joyce’s treat- 
ment of the religious aspects of Vico’s material is of significance 
here, especially since Vico himself uncomfortably straddled the 
tight-rope between orthodoxy and near-heresy; it would not be 
surprising, therefore, to find that Joyce (who had no compunction 
about translating Homeric epic into Joycean mock-epic) was 
delighting himself by pushing Vico from the precarious tight-rope. 
Thomas Fitzmorris, writing in the Catholic World, attempts to 
salvage Vico for orthodoxy, but at the expense of James Joyce. 
He senses that Joyce’s use of Vico strips the Catholic philosopher 
of his religious meaning: 


the first, or Divine Age, in Vico is represented in Finnegan’s [sic] Wake 
by the abstraction Birth, the Heroic Age by Maturity, the Human 
Age by Corruption, and the transitional period between cycles, which 


8° Marvin Magalaner and Richard Kain, Joyce: the Man, the Work, the Reputation 
(New York: New York University Press, 1956), p. 40. 
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in Vico is dominated by the idea of Providence, is represented by 
the abstraction, Generation. . . . It is a significant distortion that, as 
Vico’s cycles and [sic] with a stress on the beneficence of Providence, 
there is often an opposite suggestion by Joyce.*° 


If Providence is replaced by Generation, then Providence’s bene- 
ficence may well be replaced by Joyce with the basic life force 
which is the “beneficence” of rebirth. There is certainly no 
suggestion of malevolence in the “Recorso” chapter (as there 
had been in the theological trials of the previous chapter) ; if 
anything, mankind waking from its dream of unconscious evil 
has assimilated that evil into a proper, workable scheme of human 
behavior; Earwicker’s sons have become reconciled within himself 
and his incestuous lust for his daughter disappears as he substi- 
tutes his wife reborn as a young girl (627) . 

But Fitzmorris cannot reconcile the conflicting conglommeration 
of materials assembled by Joyce as concomitant with the pious 
purpose of Vico’s Scienza Nuova: “ The political nursery rhyme, 
‘The Frog He Would A-Wooing Go,’ the fable of ‘ The Fox and 
the Grapes,’ Adam and Eve, Tristan and Isolde, Mutt and Jeff, 
Wellington, Guinness’s Brewery: these suggest the range of often 
impious reference employed.” ** Fitzmorris’s list, apparently 
taken at random, is accidentally a good cross-section of the 
impiety in the Wake: the wooing frog motif echoes the Church’s 
“holy ” crusade of conquest; the fox and grapes fable is Joycean 
condemnation of the Church as a Macchiavellian fox (the 
Mookse) ; Adam and Eve are used to translate the concept of 
Original Sin to that of Sexual Guilt; Tristram and Iseult are a 
facet of that sexual guilt, introducing the theme of the old man 
(Mark) and his erotic desire for the young girl; Mutt and Jeff 
are a translation of Bruno’s concept of the duality of opposites 
(in comic strip scope) ; Wellington, the hero on the white horse, 
symbolizing British imperialistic success, is another older man 
preying upon a young girl, and is celebrated by a phallic monu- 
ment in Phoenix Park; and Guinness’s Brewery, just a stone’s 
throw from St. Patrick’s Cathedral, turns the water of the Liffey 
non-miraculously into the elixir of life. As such the brewery is 
a part of Joyce’s theme of mock Communion in conjunction with 


*° Thomas J. Fitzmorris, “ Vico Adamant and Some Pillars of Salt,” Catholic World, 
CLVI (Feb., 1943), 576. 
“1 Ibid. 
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the other famous Dublin factory, the Jacobs Biscuit Company. 
Fitzmorris, therefore, has ample reason to be concerned about 
Joyce’s use of Viconian cycles, which on one occasion in the Wake 
are recorded as “a good clap, a fore marriage, a bad wake, tell 
hell’s well” (i17). 

The elusively equivocal Vico thus proves to be a valuable 
touchstone for testing Joyce’s religious mettle. What emerges is 
Joyce’s intention to replace religion with man’s historical night- 
mare—a concoction of reality and illusion, history and myth. 
Man’s religions are a part of that myth, and therefore of history, 
but these are all fused through Joyce’s artistic personality. The 
variety of Joyce’s religious experiences remains conclusively nega- 
tive, and it is no longer a question of apostacy or even atheism, 
as it is of actual antitheism. Should the God of the Roman 
Catholics—or some composite deity bridging all organized re- 
ligions—actually exist, Joyce declares himself opposed and sits in 
judgment of Him. This theme of defiance, as Morse asserts, is 
repeated throughout the Wake: “the power, arrogance and cor- 
porate assurance of those who presume to speak for God, opposed 
by the intelligence, skepticism and lonely self-respect of the crea- 
tive individual.” *® This “terrible indictment,” he goes on to 
note, “ amounts to a denial of God in the name of the human 
individual, who cannot live with him; it is, in fact, the obverse of 
the Jesuit denial of the individual self in the name of God.” ** 

Fortunately this “ terrible indictment ” is couched in the drollest 
of terms, tempered with cosmic laughter, verbal hoaxes and 
assorted impractical jokes. The Stephen Dedalus who was so 
terribly self-serious has given way to a Shem—a “ shemozzle ” 
(177) —whom no one can take seriously, even himself. But the 
indictment is there—as is Joyce’s final apostatic guffaw. As 
Richard Chase comments; “Joyce is not temperamentally a 
mystic; while one of the functions of Finnegans Wake is to record 
the apocalyptic mysticism and fertility worship of our time, 
another is to poke endless fun at them.” * 


Louisiana State University 


*? Morse, p. 80. 

“8 Ibid. 

“4 Richard V. Chase, “ Finnegans Wake: An Anthropological Study,” The American 
Scholar, XIII (Autumn, 1944), 426. 
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